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RYSTAL PALAOE.—THIS DAY, Sarurpay, Sept. 

) 2%,—GREAT CONCERT of the METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS CHORAL 
SOCIETY, 5,000 Voices, Conductor—Mr, Joun Huttan. Organist—Mr. E. 
J, Hopkins. Admission, One Shilling, or by Guinea Season Ticket, 


ETROPOLITAN SCHOOLS CHORAL SOCIETY. 

~AUTUMN FESTIVAL, CRYSTAL PALACE, Tus Day (Saturpar), 

Three o'clock p.m.—5,000 voices will sing Luther's Hymn, Mozart's “ Gloria,” “ All's 

Well,” “Cherry Ripe,” ‘‘Five times by the taper's light,” &c. Conductor—Mr John 

Hullah, Admission 1s, Tickets taken of the Schools or of the Agents only benefit 
the Society, 


ATURDAY CONCERTS and AFTERNOON PRO- 
\) MENADES, 1872-73,—The SEVENTEENTH SERIES will commence on the 
bthof Octoser, ‘There will be twenty-five concerts in all, on the following dates :— 


1872, Oot, Sth, 12th, 19th, 26th. 1873, Feb. 1st, sth, 15th, 22nd. 

1872. Nov. 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd, 30th. 1873. March Ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd, 29th, 
1872, Dee, 7th, 14th. 1873, April 5th, 12th, 19th. 

1873, Jan, 1th, 25th. 


Conductor—Mr. Mawns. ‘Transferable Reserved Stalls for the Twenty-five 
concerts, Two Guineas; Stall for a single concert, Half-a-Crown. 

The Band and Chorus will be of the same strength as during last season. Every 
effort will be made to give variety and novelty to the programmes without forsaking 
the general principles which have regulated those of former years ; while no pains 
will be spared to maintain the high standard of execution to which these concerts 
are indebted for their reputation, 

The nine symphonies of Beethoven will be again performed in chronological 
order; symphonies by Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Spohr ; 
the Serenade in D by Brahms, &e. Among the works to be produced for the first 
time at these concerts are symphonies in E flat by Mozart (1773), and inB flat by 
Schubert (MS.), and a new MS, work for orchestra from the pen of Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett, composed expressly for the Crystal! Palace. 

The choral works will include “ St, Paul,’’ Mendelssohn ; “‘ Paradise and the Peri,” 
Schumann; “ The May Queen,” W. S. Bennett ; *‘Te Deum," Sullivan, &c. 

Among the solo instrumental works will be found Concerto in B flat, Mozart (his 
last); Rondo in B flat, Beethoven (posthumous); Concerto in D, Rubinstein—all for 
the first time at these concerts, 

The most eminent solo artists attainable, both instrumental and vocal, will be 


engaged. 
Mr, Mann's Benefit Concert will take place on the 26th April. 
At the promenades the exhibition of objects of interegt in ‘art and 
manufacture will be continued as opportunity may offer. 
G. GROVE, Secretary. 


By Order, 
Crystal Palace, Sept., 1872. 


THE LATE MR. THOMAS YOUNG. 


HIS well-known and much-admired Vocalist, whose 
ms nes trea _ for fe ay ge rg te to listen to, and whose kind- 
miab endeared him to all who knew died suddenly on 
morning, August 12th, of Angina is : sical 

Mr. Youna had just completed certain arrangements in connection with some 
Property at Canterbury, which would have brought him in about £120 a-year for the 
rest of his days, of which sum he intended to devote a considerable portion, to 
pater the amount of his Life Insurance Policy, for the benefit of his family, ‘By 

death, however, a Wipow anp SEVEW CurLpren, two of them under five years of 
pe are left almost unprovided for. This fact, it is believed, has only to be made 
hown to induce those friends who knew Mr, Youna in his lifetime, to render 
jisistance in alleviating the present of the family he has left behind 


a. Catxm Lewis, Eu» H) Furnival's Inn, E.C., has kindly consented to act as 


reasurer, and any sul him 
gratefully acknowledged a en 
tr, 














ept. 
thd 





HE MISSES SOPHIE axp FRANCESOA FERRARI 
do Peck. We ute their return to Town for the Season.—32, Gloucester Terrace, 





ADAME HELENA WALKER (Soprano). All 

Communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for ORATORIOS and 

| ee — must be addressed to her residence, 6, West Bank Road, Edge Lane, 
verpool. 


R. HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing, begs to 
acquaint his Pupils and Friends that he has returned to Town.—66, Seymour 
Street, Portman Square, W. 


“I NAVIGANTI."—(The Mariner). 
ISS JESSIE ROYD, Mr. HENRY GUY, and 


Mr. J. B. WELCH, will sing RawxpgcceEr's celebrated Trio, ““I NAVI- 
pS ad on Tuesday, October 8th, at Mrs. John Macfarren's Grand Concert at 
ulse . 











“SWHETHEART WALTZ.” 


HIS New and Charming Waltz will be played at the 
Apgput Tuearrg, nightly, under the direction of Mr. Edwin Ellis, 





“SWEETHEART.” 
iw New Waltz is played with great success at the Spa 


Concerts, Scansoroves, under the direction of Herr Meyer Lutz, 





“ SWEETHEART.” 
Tae Charming Waltz is played nightly at the Royan 
Srranp Tuxatas, under the direction of Mr. John Fitzgerald, 
“ SWEETHEART.” 


‘(HIS New and Elegant Waltz is played nightly, with 
great success, at the Summer Balls, at the Royal Assembly Rooms, Marcarsz, 
under the direction of Mr, Spillane. 


REMOVAL. 


MAR FLORENCE LANCIA has Removed to 
288, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W. 


“ LORELEY.” 
ISS MARIAN ROOK will perform E. Saverseey’s 


New Transcription of “ LORELEY,” on C, M. Schroder's (of St. Petersburgh 
Merattic Grawp Piano, at the International Exhibition, on Wednesday 
Saturday, from Three till Four o'clock. 


“ ALICE.” 


ISS MARIAN ROCK will perform Asouer’s Tran- 
scription of ‘‘ ALICE,” on C. M. Schroder’s (of St. Petersburgh) MeTaLLio 

Granp Piano, at the International Exhibition, on Wednesday and Saturday, from 
Three till Four o'clock. 


ISS MARIAN ROCK will perform on Messrs. 
Pleyel, Wolfe, and Co's. (of Paris 
pom aia * LORELEY,” in the French 


“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE” AND “STELLA WALTZ." 
R. IGNACE GIBSONE will play, every Wepyespay 


and Satorpay, at the InrernaTionaL Exursirion, his “‘ MARCHE BRESIL- 
IENNE" and “STELLA WALTZ,” on Messrs, P. J. Smith & Sons’ Patent Iron 
Strutted Pianos. 

















urt, on Thursday and Saturday, at Two 








“MAY.” 
ISS AGNES DRUMMOND and MISS ALICE 


BARNETT will sing Henry Smartr’s much admired Duettino, “ MAY,” at 
ae Jon Pree concert, Brunswick House, Wandsworth Road, on Tuesday, 
rl 





“?HE MARINER.” 
R. PHASEY, the celebrated Euphonium player, will 


perform Mr, Louts Dirut’s very successful song, ‘‘ THE MARINER,” eyery 
evening next week, 9t Madame Tussaud's Exhibition, Baker Street. 





Grand Piano, Ascuer's “ ALICE” andi) 
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“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular 
song, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the Albert Hall, 
September 28th. , 


ADAME SAINTON DOLBY’S VOOAL 


ACADEMY, 71, Guovcsster PLace, Hyde Park, for the Training of Professional 
Vocalists for Oratorios and the Concert-Room. The Third Term begins on Moy- 
pay, October 21st. Particulars can be obtained of Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond 
Street, and after October 19th, by personal application to Madame Sainton Dolby, 
at 71, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, on Tuesday afternoons, from 3 to 4 o'clock, 


NEW SONGS 


BY THE MOST 


POPULAR COMPOSERS OF THE DAY. 


SAILOR BOY’S FAREWELL ms sib +» BLUMENTHAL .. 
(Sung by Madame Patey. ), 








pn 


.L, Motuoy ., 
A, REIcwarptT ., 


CLAUDINE be * 
LITTLE WHITE LILY 


VANISHED DREAMS .. 
OCEAN DREAMS 


HAND IN HAND iss PHILP 
THEY PART NO MORE ... se ae Ianace Grpsone 
(Sung by Madame Patey.) 


- > 


(Sung by Miss Banks. ) 
‘. be Bs «. A, Retowarpr.. 
sie “s ex os .- Louis Drext .. 
(Sung by Madame nop 


~_- 2» ea 
eco eco co oF 


TWO WREATHS BertTHoLp Tours 
NOT MINE 

ERIN ASTHORE 

THREE ROSES .. 

THE VACANT CHAIR 

I NEVER WILL GROW OLD 
THE FISHERMAN'S DWELLING.. 
MOLLY... ‘* aig > ies 
AMYNTA .. * 

LIKE AUTUMN LEAVES 
HOMEWARD BOUND.. BE 
I LEAVE MY HEART AT HOME 


” ” 
F. ARCHER 
Comrn VauGHan 
HENRIETTE 
Wa ter BELL,. 


” ” oe. 
E. Seymour Txompson 
” ” 
Arruor Fox 
. P. pe Sorres ., 
W. F. Tayvor .. 


et eR eRe ee Pe 
eocoecocococeco 


E. C. BOOSEY, 


2, LITTLE ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
ANTED, a Gentlemanly Youth, with some Know- 


ledge of TUNING.—Address, in own hand, to Mr. W. Hickie, Binfield’s 
Music Depot, Reading. 


MUSIC STRINGS._CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE TRADE. 


ESSRS. J. P. GUIVIER, VILLIN & CO., Importers 

of Italian, French, German, and Spanish Harmonic Strings for all Instru- 

ments, Agents for the German Acribelles and Paganini 1st Violin Strings, war- 

ranted the best strings made, uniting th brilliancy of tone and correctness so much 

needed by soloists, with great solidity, which makes them invaluable in the orchestra, 

—Messrs, J. P. Gurvier, Vitiin & Co., 2, St. Ann’s Terrace, Miles Street, South 
Lambeth Road, London. List of prices sent free on application, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER. 


Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal (Bottles of One Ounce), 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. SILVER MEDAL, 1868, 
and supplied to the principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY), 4s. & 8s, 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 
Lozenges, 4s, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE zien 


A very convenient form for Persons travelling. 











HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris, 


A, & M. ZIMMERMANN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW MUSIO for the 
PIANOFORTE.—Evening (Nocturne), 3s.; the Cradle Song, 3s,; Gipsy’s 
arning, 38. Post free at half-price. ‘Mr. Richards’ popularity will carry these 
pieces over a very wide area in the musical world, and they will be sure to establish 
themselves as favourites,”"--Vide the Western Daily Press, 


O ORGANISTS.—A CATALOGUE, GRATIS and 
ph free, of mon A rg MUSIC.—Published only by Robert 








SIGNOR FOLI'S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG, 


“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by SicNor FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
and at the Crystal Palace Saturpay Concerts, 


Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
Where may be obtained ‘‘ A Message from the Deep” sung by Signor Foli, 

“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl’s new and already very 
popular song, ‘The Mariner,’ which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 
sion."—The Times, 

‘* We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner’ which is an excel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored as much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing. 
ing.”—The Observer. 

“Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘ The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Dieh!.”— The Graphic, 

‘Signor Folisang Herr Diehl’s new song ‘The Mariner’ (at the Philharmonic 
Concert, Liverpool). It is an excellent and spirited piece of music, and was encored.” 
—Liv Courier. 
“* Signor Foli has proved himself worthy of the title of best of bass singers known 
in this country. Ino every piece he sang he was at once the man of superb natural 
gift and admirable power of interpretation ; ‘but it was in the very genuine song of 
‘The Mariner'-—a class of music and sentiment peculiarly well suited to his 

wers—that his rich, deep, strong basso and hearty delivery told with most success, 
See very heartily applauded and encored."—Cork Examiner. 

‘* The manner in which Signor Foli sang Dichl's new song,‘The Mariner,’ elicited 
immense applause ; and though the Signor appeared twice on the platform to bow 
his acknowledgments, the audience would not becontent, and he eventually responded 
to their demands,”— 7he Nottingham Journal, Saturday, January 20th, 1872, 

‘The new song by Dieh!, which Signor Foli introduced at a later hour, possesses 
every element of wide popularity, including, of course, conventionality ; and as it 
was really well sung, its re-demand, which was not complied with, was only natural,” 
— Birmingham Daily Post, Thursday, January 18, 1872. 

‘+ In Diehl’s song of ‘The Mariner,’ Signor Foli fairly brought down the house,"— 
Belfast Daily Telegraph, January 13th, 1872, 

* Signor Foli sang the song, ‘ The Mariner,’ in such a manner thathe was obliged 
to repeat it, the audience forgetting his indisposition in their enthusiasm."—Belfast 
Times, January 13th, 1872. 

“A new song, ‘The Mariner,’ was introduced by Signor Foli, who achieved an 
unqualified success, The execution and manner were so well a to the musicand 
words (both of a high character), that the singer fairly won the hearts of his hearers, 
but the well-merited encore was courteously but firmly declined. We have to thank 
Signor Foli for introducing this song to our notice: it will form a very pleasing 
addition to the repertoire of every baritone."—Derby Mercury, January 24th. 

“A vigorous attempt was made to encore Signor Foli ina capital new song, ‘The 
Mariner,’ by Diehl, but without success.”—Bath Chronicle, February 1. 

“Tn the second part, Signor Foli gave ‘The Mariner,’ a new song, which is likely 
to become as favourite a piece as * The Vil Blacksmith.’ So far as demonstrative 
public favour is concerned, Signor Foli ed away the honours of the night, for 
the encore which followed ‘ The Mariner’ was a thorough storm. The Signor was 
literally taken by storm, too, for three times bowing of acknowledgment, with a 
shake of the head, meant to be a decisive negativing of the re-demand, would not 
— the audience, and at last another song was elicited.”"—Staffordshire Sentinel, 

anuary 27th. 

« The piece which secured Signor Foli most applause was Diehl's ‘ Mariner.’ This 
called forth such loud and prolonged applause that he was compelled to repeat it— 
two re-appearances on the stage, in response to the recall, being insufficient to satisfy 
the audience.”—Cardiff Times, February 3rd. 

“The new song, ‘The Mariner,’ was vociferously re-demanded, Signor Foli 
declined the honour of a recall, but after twice bowing his acknowledgments, the 
clamour, in which some part of the audience chose to indulge forced from him another 
song.”—Bradford Observer, January 29th. 

“Signor Foli’s powerful and rich voice was heard to great advantage in ‘The 
Mariner,’ which elicited an encore."—Leeds Mercury, January 25th. 

“ In * The Mariner,’ a new song by Diehl, Signor Foli so gratified his audiences 
that he was recalled three times, and eventually yielded to the encore. —Nottingham 
Daily Guardian, Saturday, January 20th, 1872, 


Just Published. 


“MARRIAGE BELLS,” 
(With Illustrated Title), 
The Words by R. CLOTHIER, 
The Music by W. F. TAYLOR. 
Price 3s, 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ADMIRED SONGS BY 
Madame la Baronne WILLY DE ROTHSCHILD. 


“ APELLE-MOI TON AME?” (Sung by Madame la Vicomtesse ViatEr.) 
“ SOUVENIR” (Poésie d’ Alfred de Musset.) 
“ DANZIAM” (Valse Chantée). —'‘ COQUETTERIE” (Melodie). — 
“L'AVEU” (Melodie). 
Composed expressly for Mapamze CHRISTINE NILSSON, 











Paris: Hever. & Cis, 

London : Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL 


WARWICK MANSION. 
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NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Norwion, Sept. 19th, 

It was said in yesterday’s report that London had endorsed the 
opinion of Birmingham to the effect that the oratorio of St. Peter was 
a composition of the highest class, and now it may be said with equal 
truth that Norwich in its turn has endorsed the opinion of London. 
This must be a source of real satisfaction to Sir Julius Benedict, who 
has been so closely connected with the capital of East Anglia fora 
quarter of a century, and who is now conducting his tenth Norwich 
Festival with all the spirit, ardour, and ability of his earlier days. 
St, Peter was performed this afternoon for the first time in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, and was enthusiastically received. One anticipated 
disappointment turned out in the end only half a disappointment; 
and when Sir Julius Benedict came forward to address the audience he 
was welcomed with applause from area, galleries, and stalls, as 
unanimous as it was hearty, and as prolonged as it was unanimous. 
This was the right tribute to pay one who had laboured so strenuously 
over a lengthened series of years to make Norwich more and more a 
musical city, and whose labours had been crowned with success. But, 
on Sir Julius’s announcing that Malle. Tietjens, though still indisposed. 
would sing a part of the music set down for her, and that Madame 
Lancia would sing all the rest, and furthermore help her distinguished 
sister artist wherever needful, the applause was renewed and continued 
with the same warmth. Honour to whom honour is due. Madame 
Lancia deserves infinite praise, not only for the ability which enabled 
her to undertake with credit the very responsible task of replacing so 
eminent a singer as Mdlle. Tietjens, at only a day’s notice, but for 
the true artistic feeling which prompted her at once to offer her 
services, Enough that Sir Julius Benedict had ample reason to be 
thankful for such valuable aid in an emergency, and that Madame 
Lancia acquitted herself so as to give general satisfaction—so well, 
indeed, as to dispense with anything like indulgence, of which she 
stood in no need whatever. ‘Io her share fell the very trying and 
difficult aira, “The Lord hath his way,” in the first part, and in the 
second, “ Gird ap thy loins and arise,” to both of which she did full 
justice, and in the last of which she was encored with loud applause, 
Mdlle. Tietjens arrived immediately after the chorus, “Of a truth Thou 
art the Son of God,” just in time to take part in the unaccompanied 
quartet, “Oh come let us sing unto the Lord.” The greeting she 
received from the audience may easily be imagined. Moreover, she 
sang her very best, and was so admirably supported by Madame Patey, 
Mr, Cummings, and Mr. Santley, that the quartet had to be repeated 
as a matter of course. With the zeal of a genuine artist, Mdlle. 
Tietjens remained for the second part of the oratorio, and delivered 
the expressive air “ [ mourn as a dove” with such true and unaffected 
pathos that she was asked to repeat it, and, mirabile dictu ! consented. 
After this she retired, honoured with a salvo of plaudits, a recognition 
of what in a certain sense might be accounted self-sacrifice. Self- 
sacrifice or not, it was a worthy mark of respect paid by an eminent 
executive artist to an eminent composer, and Sir Julius Benedict is 
not likely to forget it. An encore was also won and thoroughly well 
deserved by Madame Patey for her perfect rendering of the plaintive 
and touching air, “O, thou afflicted.” Thus there were no less than 
four encores, which inconveniently spun out the performance, Sir 
Julius Benedict, however, had no alternative but compliance. 

To Mr. Santley was allotted the whole of the bass music, which, as 
all who know St. Peter are aware, is of very high importance, The 
airs “ How great, O Lord,” ‘‘Now know I that the Lord saveth His 
anointed,” and finest of all, “O that mine head were waters,” were 
declaimed and sung in this great artist's very best style, which is 
equivalent to saying the best of the best, Had the composer been put 
to the furthest straits by the illness of his other representatives, the 
earnest and admirable singing of Mr. Santley would have gone far to 
console him. Mr, W. H. Cummings, too, not for the first time, proved 
himself one of the worthiest substitutes that could possibly be chosen 
for Mr. Sims Reeves, no less by his marked and emphatic delivery of 
the tenor recitatives than by the careful and artistic manner in which 
he gave the air, “ Oh, house of Jacob,” in the first part. In the second 





part the tenor music was undertaken by Mr. Lloyd, who especially 
distinguished himself in the air “ ‘The Lord is very pitiful.” In the 
preliminary recitative to the concluding section of the oratorio “ The 
deliverance,” the young tenor from St. Paul’s Cathedral, Mr. Kerr 
Gedge, created a highly favourable impression. Altogether, indeed, 
Sir Julius Benedict, under the circumstances, was peculiarly lucky in 
finding the solo parts of his oratorio sustained with such general 
efficiency. 

About the manner in which the choruses of St. Peter were executed 
by the Norwich singers, we can only say that they quite equalled in 
zeal, and occasionally excelled in precision and the careful observance 
of light and shade, even the performance at Birmingham, where, three 
years ago, the oratorio was first brought out. The choral singing, 
indeed, was almost uniformly excellent, often irreproachable. After 
the performance—a performance to be always remembered with 
satisfaction—Sir Julius Benedict was unanimously summoned to the 
platform, and applauded again and again. Decidedly, Norwich is of 
the same mind as Birmingham about St. Peter, and no wonder the 
Norwich people should feel a little jealous that a work of its calibre 
from the pen of one who has directed their Festivals for a quarter of a 
century was not expressly composed for them, instead of for the all- 
absorbing commercial emporium of the “ Black Country,” which ought 
surely to be satisfied with its Lobgesang, its Elijah, and its immortal 
Mendelssohn, 

Previous to the oratorio the orchestra played the overture to Handel’s 
Occasional Overture, and this was followed by the familiar “ Angels 
ever bright and fair,” from the same composer's Theodora, by her 
delivery of which Mdlle. Emma Albani so much delighted the audience 
that they insisted upon her repeating the whole of it. 


Sept, 20. 

The never-failing result attended the announcement that Handel’s 
Messiah would be given at St. Andrew’s Hall to-day. People flocked 
to Norwich from all parts of the adjacent countries, and the attendance 
was enormous. The hall was literally crammed, and numbers were 
content to put up with such standing accommodation as they could obtain 
sooner than relinquish the opportunity of hearing the “ Sacred oratorio” 
under such specially advantageous conditions. And yet the rain was 
almost incessant from the early morning. 

All the principal solo singers, excepting only Mdlle. Emma Albani, 
took part in the performance, the character of which, with such a 
chorus and orchestra to aid them, and a musician like Sir Julius 
Benedict to superintend the whole, may readily be guessed. From 
the overture, with its solemn introduction and fugued allegro—between 
which last and what follows we never could define any clear 
relationship—to the choral climax, “Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain,” and its overpowering “Amen,” which, though 
one of the most elaborate examples of polyphonic writing in existence, 
always seems as if a vast multitude were shouting it simultaneously, 
one sentiment being uppermost, and one word to express it, every 
part of the oratorio was listened to with devout attention, During 
this final chorus, which saves the magnificent Hallelujah from the 
charge of “ anti-climax,” inasmuch as it equals if it does not actually 
surpass it, the entire audience rose, as they had already risen to its 
glorious companion. This act of homage was originally intended for 
the man whose genius and art had enabled him to set worthy music 
to themes so lofty and sublime ; but of recent years it has been adopted 
as an indispensable ceremony, even when other works than the Messiah 
are in hand, whereby it is robbed of its true significance. There is no 
necessity to enter into critical details about to-day’s performance of 
Handel’s masterpiece. The Norwich Festival choristers are as familiar 
with their Messiah as the choristers of any other town or city, and 
execute their part in it with as much earnestness and zeal. 

The names of the leading vocal artists to whom were allotted 
important solos would suffice as guarantee that all was sung more or 
less precisely as it ought to be sung—and, indeed, such was the case. 
The sopranos were Mdile, Tietjens and Madame Florence Lancia— 
to the former being entrusted the most purely devotional of all devo- 
tional airs, know that my Redeemer liveth ;” to the latter, the 
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exulting apostrophe to Zion, ‘‘ Rejoice greatly.” The contralto music 
was divided between Madame Trebelli-Bettini and Madame Patey— 
Madame Trebelli giving « O thou that tellest good tidings” and “ He 
shall feed his flock’”—the second verse of which, ‘Come unto Him,” 
was taken by Mdlle, Tietjens, and Madame Patey singing ‘‘ He was 
despised and rejected ”—one of the most touching episodes of the 
Passion. To Mr. Cummings fell the tenor music of this section of 
the oratorio, which begins after a superb series of choruses, only 
interrupted by an air and recitative, with the pathetic apostrophe 
‘+ Behold and see,” and terminates with the tunefal and joyous air of 
consolation, “ But thou didst not leave his soul in hell.” That fiery 
piece of declamation, “ Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron,” was 
also allotted to Mr. Cummings, whose colleague, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
opened the oratorio with ‘Comfort ve, my people.” ‘The basses were 
Mr. Santley and Mr. J. G. Patey, the first being set down for “But 
who may abide the day of his coming,” and “ The people that walked 
in darkness,” the last for “ Why do the nations” and ‘‘ The trumpet 
shall sound,” with Mr. T’. Harper as Trumpeter. 

The performance, which came to an end about half-past three, was 
a worthy peroration to a festival of more than common attraction ; 
upon which and upon one or two of the new compositions brought 
forward during the week, we have yet some general observations to 
make, 

Sept. 21. 

The miscellaneous evening concerts in St. Andrew’s Hall at this, the 
seventeenth Norfolk and Norwich Festival, which wound up last night 
with a dress ball, were chiefly noticeable because each programme 
contained one or two novelties of more or less interest. At the first 
were brought forward Mr. Macfarren’s Outward Bound, and a Festival 
Overture, composed by that clever young musician, Mr. F. H. Cowen, 
whose symphony No. 1, in C minor, created such an impression in 
London not long since, that every amateur is longing to hear his 
symphony No. 2, in F major. The Festival Overture, written in the 
key of G major, can at best be fairly regarded as a piéce de circonstance, like 
Handel’s Occasional Overture, played only the day before yesterday. It 
is light in structure, and its prevalent style warrants a belief that it 
may have been suggested by the Ouwvertura di Ballo of Mr, Arthur 
Sullivan, apparently destined to find many imitators. Nevertheless, 
the themes of Mr. Cowen’s overture are tuneful; its orchestration is 
very effective; and its development declares the hand of a musician 
who, though young in his art, has already acquired sufficient 
practice to write with fluency, and to work out any plan he may adopt 
with clearness and consistency, At the same time we are of opinion 
that, by producing a work for the Norwich Festival of higher and more 
serious purport, the young composer would have shown a stronger 
sense of the opportunity thus afforded him. War more to our taste was 
his song entitled “Marguerite” (given in perfection by Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini), a song of genuine beauty, and the more to be 
commended because, while simply a new version of the often set 
egend of Gretchen and the flowers (‘‘ He loves me, loves me not,” &c.), 
it is quite original. The orchestral accompaniments to this song are 
specially worthy remark. 

Of Outward Bound we are not prepared just now to speak with ready 
confidence. Judgments as to its merits materially differ. That it is 
the work of a musician of the highest culture and attainments can 
hardly be questioned. Only such a musician could have written the 
opening chorus, “ On board now, on board now, ’tis time to set sail” (D 
major), when the sailors, embarking in the ship from Yarmouth Roads, 
take leave of their sweethearts, wives, and children—a chorus as skil- 
fully wrought as it is happily conceived; only such a musician could 
have given full expression to the sad ditty of the Sailor’s wife, “Although 
my eyes with tears were dim” (G minor), with its alternation to the major 
tone, when the anxious mother, asa ‘ refrain” to each couplet, addresses 
the infant in her arms—‘ Babe, who smil’st at every tear’—which, 
though the melody slightly recalls the opening of one of the most 
popular of Schubert's cycle of songs known as the “‘ Young Maid of the 
Mill,” is not less charming on that account; none but a musician 
intimately conversant with the style and structure of genuine old 





English glee and madrigal writing could have made the four-part 
chorus (C major), with its spirited burden— 


‘¢ Then heave and ho, sing rumbelow, 
Yo-ho, yo-ho, and off we go.” 


—chaunted by the sailors in the act of weighing anchor. 

About the succeeding number, the Song of the Mermaid—“ Hark to 
me, hark to me” (B major), interspersed with ejaculations from the 
superstitious sailors, who regard the mermaid as an evil omen, and 
predict an approaching storm, a good deal might be said for and 
against. The idea is excellent; but we are persuaded that Mr. Mac- 
farren might have carried it out more happily. That the Mermaid 
would sing a different kind of music than that which quite naturally 
proceeds from the lips of the sailors is indisputable; but, on the other 
hand, we can see no reason why her music should be so difficult, or 
why it should include passages more suited to a violin than to a human 
voice. ‘he undertoned exclamations, in chorus, of the frightened 
guardians of the ehip, moreover, sound too close and hurried, so much 
so as to impede the flow of the chief leading vocal part assigned to the 
Mermaid. Beyond this trifling critical objection, which occurred to us 
involuntarily while listening, and may possibly be removed when 
experience has made us better able to judge of the calculated effect, 
we can find nothing but praise for the Mermaid’s Song. It has, at 
least, one strong recommendation in its favour—viz., that it resembles 
the Mermaid’s Song of Weber in no one particular, except in the fact 
that, like the song from Oberon, it is written in ‘‘ six-eight ” measure, 
The following number, a tenor song, “ Fill not your minds with 
superstitious fear” (E flat)—where the Sailor endeavours to divert the 
attention of his companions from the Mermaid, bids them think of 
their wives and sweethearts at home, and challenges them to a toast, 
with “ three times three,” and “ one cheer more ”—is characterized by 
a certain homely vigour, but in no other sense invites praise, the 
melody bordering closely upon commonplace, A description of a 
storm at sea, together with the many and varied incidents that here 
accompany it, forms the sixth, longest, and most elaborate number of 
the Cantata. In this Mr. Macfarren has set himself a task of uncommon 
difficulty, which a slight acquaintance with his work does not enable 
us to say conscientiously that he has accomplished, as he doubtless 
hoped to accomplish, it, He had first to deal with a storm, which, 
raging with ever-increasing fury, forms the background of his “ tone 
picture.” Above all the tumult of the elements, the voice of the Mer- 
maid is supposed to be heard, in wild, unrhythmical snatches of melody, 
boasting that her prediction has been fulfilled. The sailors on deck, 
despairing of safety, at last enunciate a prayer— Thou who dost the 
tempest guide;” the Wife on shore, again addressing her infant, 
‘Babe, who smil'st at every tear,” to the old melodic strain. The 
other wives and sweethearts, anxiously watching the ship in the belief 
that its sinking is only the question of a moment, give eloquent tongue 
to their fears. ‘he launching of the life-boat, after the ship has struck 
upon a rock ; the ultimate rescue of the crew ; their arrival in safety to 
land; mutual felicitations between husbands and wives ; and, to con- 
clude, a solemn repetition of the prayer, ‘‘ Thou who dost the tempest 
guide,” which had already been offered up by the sailors on board, 
and is now offered up by all the dramatis persone, in a tone of thanks- 
giving, where before it had been in a tone of supplication, the words 
modified to suit the altered purport, and the key of the music 
changed in order to fit in with the plan of the whole, form the climax 
of this extraordinarily involved and complicated scene, in the illustration 
of which Mr. Macfarren has exhibited wonderful ingenuity, without, in 
our opinion, producing a consistent and effective whole. In plain truth, 
the task was one almost impossible to achieve so as to allow clearness 
of outline, and truth of dramatic colouring to go handinhand. Mozart 
alone, among dramatic composers, could have attempted it with success. 
Apart from this it would be unfair to deny the unquestionable merits 
of the Cantata, or to affirm that if Outward Bound has added nothing to 
Mr. Macfarren’s reputation as a composer, it has in the smallest degree 
lessened it. The orchestration is rich and masterly throughout, and 
with some modifications the vocal score might be rendered just as 
effective. In any case there is enough of experience in the new work 
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to warrant its composer in giving to certain parts of it his careful 
reconsideration. The execution, onthe whole, was not very good, 
owing, doubtless, to the fact that the number of rehearsals indispensable 
fora composition of its scope could not possibly be obtained in the 
hurried preparations for a festival. Unqualified praise, however, is due 
to the solo singers, Madame Florence Lancia, Madame Patey, and Mr. 
W. H. Cummings (soprano, contralto, and tenor)—more especially to 
Madame Lancia, who studied the extremely difficult part of the 
Mermaid, originally intended for Mdlle, Tietjens, ata very short notice, 
and acquitted herself most admirably of her task. The remainder of 
this miscellaneous programme—to which, though with hardly sufficient 
reason, was given the name, invented by Mr. John Boosey, of “ Ballad 
Concert "—calls for no special remark. It began with the overture to 
Fidelio, No. 4 (in E), ended with the ‘‘Coronation March” from 
Meyerbeer’s Prophete, and included a varied choice of well known vocal 
pieces contributed by the leading singers. 

The second miscellaneous concert began with a capital performance 
of Haydn’s too rarely heard symphony in E minor, one of the most 
genial, racy, and best of the famous “117,” and terminated with 
Auber’s sparkling overture to the Diamans de la Couronne—a work 
often promised, but never hitherto forthcoming at either of our London 
Italian Opera houses. It also comprised the always welcome overture 
to Guillaume Tell, Rossini’s orchestral masterpiece, which was finely 
played by the band under the direction of Sir Julius Benedict. At 
this concert there were also some new features worth passing notice, 
ifno more. First among them was a scena for soprano, entitled Rhine- 
land, the composition of Dr. E. Bunnett, deputy organist of Norwich 
Cathedral, and pupil of Dr. Zachariah Buck, organist-in-chief. The 
words of this scena are simply a poetical apostrophe to the famous river. 
The scena consists of arecitative, air, and final chorus, each of which has 
the merit of being well conceived, and well developed, although it 
cannot be said that either section contains anything absolutely new. 
Dr. Bunnett, however, is already a good musician, and we may hope 
that as he grows older and more experienced, something like invention 
may come to his aid. He conducted his own work, the solo part in 
which, originally intended for Mdlle. Tietjens, was undertaken, at a 
“‘moment’s notice,” by Madame Florence Lancia, who, through for- 
tuitous circumstances, has been of such eminent service to this Festival. 
Madame Lancia’s performance was irreproachable; so, naturally enough 
—Dr. Bunnett being a Norwich man—was that of the chorus; and the 
scena was received with unanimous favour. Another novelty was a 
smoothly written, if not strikingly original, duet, “ Dunque mio bene,” 
the composition of Mr. J. Arthur Harcourt—a son of the gentleman, 
we believe, to whose talent and zeal so much of the choral excellence dis- 
played at these Festivals isina great measure due, to him being entrusted 
the preliminary training of the chorus. The duet could hardly have 
been given more effectively than it was by Madame Lancia and Mr. 
W.H. Cummings—the latter himself a composer no less than a singer, 
and highly esteemed in one as in the other department of his profession. 
A third novelty—but only so fara novelty inasmuchas it involved the first 
appearance before a great public of a young and highly promising 
pianist, Mr. Kingston Rudd—was a selection from Sir Julius Benedict's 
Concerto in E flat, for piano, with orchestral accompaniments, one of 
the most strikingly effective instrumental works that ever came from 
his untiring pen—written expressly for Madame Arabella Goddard, 
who first performed it at the Crystal Palace, and subsequently at the 
Philharmonic Concerts, with brilliant success. Mr. Rudd gave the 
andante and rondo with such fluency, legitimate tone, phrasing, and 
Seneral correctuess, that we should very much like to hear him on 
some future occasion, in the opening allegro—of all three movements 
the most important. Mr. Rudd was applauded in accordance with his 
deserts, and may be congratulated upon the result of his first public 
essay of any consequence. Last of the new things at this second 
concert was a graceful and pleasing solo (“ Andante, in D”), by “ Alice 
Mary Smith,” a well-known London amateur, for clarinet with 
orchestral accompaniments, the clarinet part being sustained by Mr. 
Lazarus, universally acknowledged King of his instrument, which he 
can not only make subservient to all sorts of bravura passage playing, 





but upon which he can sing like a Mario or a Sims Reeves, or, should 
the necessary character of the melody be of a softer strain, like a Bosio, 
a Patti, ora Lucca. To such an artist in his particular sphere we 
English, who have for a century and more been so much dependent on 
foreigners, may look up with reasonable pride. There was little to 
call for special remark in the composition of “ Alice Mary Smith,” but 
the incomparable playing of Mr. Lazarus raised it to significance and 
elicited applause which, under other circumstances, might hardly have 
been vouchsafed. 

At the third and final miscellaneous concert, the new things were 
still more interesting, and it is not out of place to add that at the 
Festival just terminated, Norwich has fully maintained its repute for 
enterprise in bringing forward works previously unknown. The most 
important of these, at the concert under immediate notice, was a 
portion of a manuscript symphony in G minor, the composition of Sir 
Julius Benedict, who had pledged himself to compose a symphony for 
the occasion, but only half redeemed his pledge in giving two move- 
ments out of the conventional four. Sir Julius’s offence was judged 
the more flagrant because of the striking and original merit of the half 
symphony which he had the calm effrontery to produce before a 
Norwich audience, in place of the whole symphony he had promised. 


.If Sir Julius does not finish his symphony without delay, we shall be 


inclined to question his right to have presented thus much of it in 
public. To say nothing of the first al/egro (although much might be 
said of that), the scherzo isa masterpiece of fancy and ingenious con- 
trivance, with here, there, and everywhere, a touch of Beethoven, and 
yet, as a whole, individual and original—in other language, pure 
Benedict. This scherzo was played, con amore, by the orchestra, and, 
being unanimously encored, was repeated. The otlrer novelty was an 
overture, Lndymion, the composition of Mr. King Hall (pupil, we 
understand, of Mr. Arthur Sullivan, in the Royal Academy of Music). 
Why this overture should be entitled “ Endymion,” or what relation it 
may have either to the mythic Endymion, or to the beautiful poem by 
Keats, which begins with the asseveration that— 
“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” 

we are unable to guess. Mr. King Hall’s overture is simply an 
orchestral piece, constructed in a form to which the term “ overture,” 
whether an opera is to follow it or not, has, time out of mind, been 
conventionally, however unmeaningly, applied ; but we cannot possibly 
understand why it should be called “ Zndymion” any more than it 
should be called “ Apollo,” or, for the matter of that, ‘* Nebuchadnezzar.” 
The overture in itself is good, well planned, and by no means unskil- 
fully developed, its chief fault being a certain leaning on the part of 
the young composer to the ideas of others, instead of that self- 
dependence which might have helped him to ideas, it matters not how 
more or less attractive, of his own. Apart from this, “ Endymion” is 
clear in plan, carefully wrought out, and so well instrumented, that 
the orchestra, instead of being mere “top and bottom,” as is now-a- 
days too frequently the case, has also the necessary “‘ middle,” which 
harmonizes and, so to say, consolidates the whole. The overture was 
admirably performed, under the personal direction of its author, to 
whom Sir Julius Benedict, with the courtesy for which he is noted, 
resigned the conductor’s stick, as he had already resigned it to Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan, and to Mr. F. H. Cowen—the former on account of 
his thanksgiving Ze Deum, the latter on account of his Festival- 
Overture. Mr. King Hall not only appeared as a composer at this 
concert, but also as a pianist, playing the pianoforte part of Mendels- 
sohn’s so-called Capriccio Brillante in B minor (one of the first things 
which Mendelssohn himself ever performed .in England), with energetic 
force, and in a manner peculiarly his own. In addition to the hitherto 
unknown pieces we have named, there was a new and very beautiful 
song, called “ Guinevére "—the author of the words of which, by the 
way, seeing that they are also beautiful, should have been named in 
the programme, as well as the author of the music. ‘ Guinevére . 
was written not only for this Festival, but also for Midlle. Tietjens, 
who, accompanied by its composer (Mr. Arthur Sullivan) on the piano- 
forte, sang it with a perfection of expression that brought out all its 
tendeg.loveliness. Nevertheless, we should have greatly preferred the 
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orchestral accompaniment which are known to exist, and which would 
much better have suited so large an arena and so imporant an 
occasion. At this concert, which began with the overture to Weber's 
Euryanthe, and ended with that to Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, there 
were other features of interest. Among them may be named, 
“Revenge, Timetheus cries,” from Handel’s Alezander’s Feast 
—one of those splendid examples of vocal declamation for which 
our unequalled barytone, Mr. Santley, is renowned; M. Gounod’s 
serenade, “ Quand tu chantes bercée, ” (violoncello, M. Paque,) and 
«« Tl segreto per esser felice,” both sung with the utmost artistic finish 
by Madame Trebelli-Bettini, and both encored ; M. Blumenthal’s ever 
popular scene, ‘‘ The Message,” made famous by Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
given by Mr. Cummings with a sentiment and dramatic meaning only 
second to that of his incomparable contemporary ; Mr. Frederick Clay’s 
melodious song, “0, love! dost ask of yonder star?” the words of 
which, by Mr. Shirley Brooks, might have inspired any composer, (sung 
by Mr. Lloyd, and accompanied by. Mr Arthur Sullivan,) &. Besides 
these, Mdlle. Emma Albani, whose reception at Norwich has been as 
warm and, indeed, enthusiastic, as we can remember to have seen 
awarded to any “star” from the London Italian Opera houses, sang 
“Ah! non medea mirati,” with its brilliant sequel, ‘‘ Ah non giauge 
uman pensiero,” from the Sonnambula, and the English ballad, “ Home, 
sweet home,” for which, being unanimously encored, she substituted the 
‘« Last Rose of Summer,” besides joining Madame Trebelli and Messrs. 
Cummings and Santley in the highly dramatic quartet from the last 
act of Rigoletto. Mdlle. Albani has been one of the foremost attractions 
of the Festival, and has charmed all hearers not merely on account of 
her singing, but on account of her prepossessing appearance and wholly 
unassuming demeanour. A more favourable impression has rarely, if 
ever, been made by a newcomer. But, to conclude, the evening mis- 
cellaneous concerts, like the morning performances of sacred music, have 
afforded general satisfaction, and Sir Julius Benedict has never directed 
a Festival at Norwich with more complete suceess. He will long 
remember it himself, if only because of the fine performance and hearty 
reception of his greatest and most elaborate composition, the oratorio of 
St. Peter; and the Norwich people will remember it not only for St, 
Peter, but for the whole week’s musical enjoyment. 

With respect to the pecuniary results of this Festival, we have 
been unable to get any information. They manage these things 
otherwise at Birmingham, Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford. But 
London reporters have no right to grumble after reading the following 
paragraph, which concludes a notice of the Festival in a local journal :— 


‘*We greatly regret to have to complain of a want of courtesy on the part 
of some of the Festival officials. It has been usual for them, on past occasions, 
obligingly to furnish the press with every possible information which might 
be thought of interest to the public. This year we have been refused the 
customary statement of attendances at the several concerts, so that our readers 
have no means of comparison with the attendance at previous Festivals. A 
similar want of courtesy also makes our report of last night’s ball less ample 
than we could have desired, our reporter’s application for further information 
having been unsuccessful.” 


Not having been present at the dress ball, we are unable to say 
anything about it; but doubtless a record of that important event will 
be included in the future annals of Norfolk and Norwich. Well- 
wishers to the Festival may be glad to know that, from information 
gathered in non-official quarters, we have reason to believe that, after 
the balance of receipts and expenditure, a surplus will remain to be 
divided among the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital for the sick and 
disabled poor (one of the noblest of its kind in the country), and the 
other charitable institutions. 


Sept. 25. 
The statistics of this festival—so strangely withheld while ma perfor- 
mances were in progrese, and for some time after—have at length ap- 
peared. Seven concerts were given, and the aggreyate attendance was 
7,683, showing an excess over the festival held in 1869 of 597. The 
result compares unfavourably, however, with that of 1866, 1863, and 





1860, when the returns were respectively 8,361, 8,111, and 7,937, 
From the numbers in attendance at each concert some interesting con- 
clusions may be drawn. ‘The half-price night, when Sullivan’s Ze 
Deum and a selection from the Creation were given, attracted 1,467 
persons; the first miscellaneous concert is credited with 1240; Elijah, 
with 1,808; the second miscellancous, on which night Lord Stafford 
gave his ball, with 596 only, 22 being patrons; S¢ Peter, with 1,059 ; 
the third miscellaneous, with 932; and the Jessiah, with 1,580— 
Handel’s oratorio thus carrying off the palm, but heading Elijah only a 
little way. There is every probability of a small surplus for division 
among the charities, and after the experience of 1869, even a small 
surplus affords matter for congratulation. The total receipts from the 
sale of tickets reached £3,858. 


THE RETURNS. 
Norwich, Sept. 25, 
The return of the approximate number of persons presenting tickets 
of admission at the several Concerts has been furnished us. It is as 
follows :— 
Half 
Guinea. 
894 
1127 
1050 
574 
484 
811 
1841 


One 
Guinea. 


Five 
Shillings. 
Monday Evening ... 
Tuesday Evening ... 
Wednesday Morning 
Wednesday Evening 
Thursday Morning... 
Thursday Evening 
Friday Morning .. 


We append the totals at the several Festivals since 1860, for com- 
parison with the attendance at that just concluded. 


1860. 1863. 1866. 
1044 1231 1300 
676 833 504 
973 676 1231 
1329 1096 1090 
815 1423 1255 
1345 1244 1351 
1655 1608 1630 


Totals 7937 8111 8361 7086 7683 


And so much, for the present, of the Norwich Festival of A.D. 1872, 
which, at any rate, has proved more successful than the Festival of 
A.D. 1869. 


107 


1869. 

1388 
971 
555 
819 
975 
825 

1558 


1872. 
1467 
1241 
1308 

596 
559 
932 
1680 


Years 
Monday Evening 
Tuesday Evening 
Wednesday Morning 
Wednesday Evening 
Thursday Morning ... 
Thursday Evening ... 
Friday Morning 


Faetsurc.—Professor Carl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy is engaged to 
Mdme. Mathilde von Merkel, of Karlsruhe. 

Minay.—* What's in a name?” ‘This question has been frequently 
put and variously answered since the time that Shakspere first penned 
it. The gentlemen, whose duty it was to christen one of the two new 
theatres just built here, appear to consider that there is a great deal in 
aname, At first they inclined to the title: ‘I'eatro Bonaparte, but 
eventually rejected it, as conveying no meaning ; they did the same 
with the Teatro Nuovo, as not conveying enough. ‘shen Teatro al 
Foro, and Teatro Nuovo al Foro Bonaparte, were suggested, but did 
not find approval. It was next proposed that the edifice should be 
known as the Teatro Donizetti, but this appellation met with no 
greater amount of approbation than the appellations which had pre- 
ceded it. At last, some one, who perhaps had seen ‘‘Astley’s ” figuring 
upon certain bills in London, hinted that the new theatre might be 
called after its proprietor. His hint was taken, and, on the 14th inst., 
the building was opened, as the Teatro dal Verme, for the first time. 
It is elegant and large, being capable of accommodating two thousand 
persons, ‘The opera selected for the opening was Les Huguenots. ‘Lhe 
principal characters were sustained by Signore Galletti-Gianoli, Pozzini, 
Anastasi, Barlani-Dini, Signori ‘Tiberini, Anastasi and Giraldoni.—At 
the Scala, the great attraction this season has been Der Freischiitz.— 
A company is said to be contemplated for the purpose of leasing all 
the nama on theatres of Italy, such as the Scala here; the Fenice at 
Venice ; the Regio at Turin; the Carlo Felice at Genoa; the Regio 
at Parma; the Comunale at Bologna; the Pergola at Florence; the 
Apollo at Rome ; and the San Carlo at Naples. Knowing something 
about the profits accruing to shareholders from monster hotels, monster 
steamhips, and monster railway projects, we do not think much of 
this plan for a monster theatrical m2nagement. 
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BERNHARD SCHMIDT AND RENATUS HARRIS.* 
Tue Two GREAT RIvAL OrGAN-BUILDERS. 


After the return of the House of Stuart, Puritanism disappeared 
in England, and artists made their appearance again in the Metropolis, 
Organs were restored in the churches and the theatres opened and 
received the friends of the drama and music. 

The bands for the orchestras were easier organised than choirs for 
the churches. A great difficulty consisted in obtaining organs. For 
this purpose, summonses were published throughout the whole king- 
dom to find organ-builders of repute, and the result proved that the 
country only possessed four, viz.: Dallans, of London; Loosemore, of 
Exeter; Thamar, of Peterborough; and Preston, of York. Upon an 
invitation addressed, in the year 1660, to foreign organ-builders, Bern- 
hard Schmidt (called Father Schmidt), with his two nephews, Gerhard 
and Bernhard, came from Germany, and Harris, with his son, Renatus, 
from France. 

Schmidt, in conjunction with his two nephews, undertook to build an 
organ for the Royal Chapel at Whitehall, but it was erected in such 
haste that the work neither redounded to his credit or fame. 

In the year 1680, the Templars came to the resolution to have a new 
organ built for their charch, but a difficulty arose as to which of the 
two great masters then living in London should be commmissioned 
for the work, Bernhard Schmidt or Renatus Harris? At last it was 
decided that each of them should build an organ at two different 
= in the Temple Church for competition. In about nine months, 

oth having completed their undertaking, each of them selected a 
celebrated organist to test the quality of their organs. A whole year 
the trial lasted, but no result was obtained as to which of the two 
instruments waa the superior one. Harris now proposed to Father 
Schmidt the following contest, that each of them should, in the course 
of a fixed time, add to their organs the following stops, viz: a Vox 
humana, a Cromorne, and a double bassoon. All these registers were 
at that time new inventions, but these new additions were again so 
highly achieved by both artists that no decision could be obtained. 
To come to a final result, Lord Chief Justice Jeffries gave the verdict 
in favour of Father Schmidt, as the eldest of the two artists, and his organ 
was accepted for the Temple. Afterwards, in 1770, he built a magnifi- 
cent one for St. Paul’s, with a swell, This organ was considered, after 
the one in the Temple Church, to produce more agreeable effects than 
all the organs in England. Schmidt was appointed Court Organ 
Builder to Queen Anne. For Oxford, he built the organs for Christ 
Church, St. Mary’s Church, and St. Peter's Church. For London, one 
for St. Mary-at-Hill, and for the Danish Clement’s Church. He died 
in 1709, His two nephews assisted him in all his works, they after- 
poner igo themselves principally with repairing organs in the 
country, awkins, in his History of Music, Vol. IV., page, 355, 
original edition, mentions that the portrait of Father Schmidt is hung 
up in the Music Room at Oxford. 

Renatus Harris, who came over with his father from France, had not 
had a great, chance for occupation during the first time of his stay in 
England, because Dallaus and Father Schmidt received the most 
orders, but after Dallans’ death, in 1672, Harris had the opportunity of 
proving himself a man of talent and great spirit, and was a great rival 
of Father Schmidt. His organ for the ‘'emple Church was directly 
bought for the Cathedral at Dublin. After standing there for twenty 
years, Byfield, the builder of the organ at Greenwich Hospital, was 
commissioned to repair the one at the Cathedral, and induced the 
Chapter to have a new one erected, as he would take the organ of 

8as part payment. Shortly afterwards he died, and his widow 
sold this celebrated work to the church at Wolverhampton for several 
hundred pounds, Harris built a great many superior works, which 
were preferred by many to Father Schmidt’s. His organs in St. 
Bridge, St. Lawrence, near Guildhall, and St. Mary-Ax, have been 
admired. He changed his residence to Bristol, where he died, but had 
Previously erected many organs there and also for the surrounding 
country. His death occurred in 1725, but Mattheson in his Critic- 
Music, vol. ii., page 64, mentions 1724, viz.: Hawkin’s History of 
Music. Dr Ferpranp Ranwzs, 

Malvern House, Queen's Terrace, South Hackney, 
September 1872. 


Hampure.— Madame Liwe-Destin, who was prevented by illness 
from opening the séason at the Stadttheater, and whose illness was so 
serious that she had to renounce for a very long time all idea of again 
appearing on the stage, has had her contract with the manager, Herr 

ermann, cancelled in due form, and—has accepted an engagement as 


Naina donna assoluta for the winter season at the Vice-Regal Theatre, 








. Compiled and translated from Gerber, Mattheson, Hawkins, and Rusby. 





MUSIC AT BADEN. 


As usual, the Festival Concert given by the managers of the 
Conversationshaus, in celebration of the Grand-Duke’s birthday, 
was one of the principal and most brilliant events of the season. 
At least half of the leading artists were strangers. Mdme. Rosa 
Csillag sang the Arioso of Fides, from the second act of Le 
Prophete, and the grand cavatina from the first act of Ernani. A 
fair young visitor who created great interest was Mdlle. Fanny 
Rubini, whose reputation as a clever singer, and equally clever 
pianist, had preceded her from Paris. Her voice does not 
possess great power, but it is well-schooled, flexible, and 
especially adapted for bravura singing. The young lady began 
by taking bg with Signor Delle Sedie in the duet from the 
third act of Rigoletto. ‘This she followed up by the cavatina from 
Linda di Chamouniz. She then sat down to the piano and per- 
formed Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto. Signor Campanini 
gave the romance from Martha, and, with e. Csillag and 
Signor Delle Sedie, the trio from the third act of Lucrezta Borgia. 
Signor Delle Sedie alone sang the romance from Maria Padilla. 
Herr Lotto executed the first movement from Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto, while M. F. Rucquoy, jun., from Brussels, dis- 
played his proficiency as a flautist.—Herr Johann Strauss has 
given a series of fifteen concerts which were well attended. It 
ap that Herr Hans von Biilow is a great admirer of his, 
and the following is a speech he made to the members 
of the Kur-Orchester after hearing them perform a number of 
Herr Strauss’s compositions under the guidance of the com- 
poser: ‘* Gentlemen, though I have, perhaps, no right to thank 
you for the treat I have just had, since it is your legitimate 
obedience to the celebrated composer at your head which pro- 
cured it me, I cannot help supplementing my thanks to your 
amiable general by a word or two of profound astonishment at, 
and admiration of, what has been done by his gallant soldiers. 
Though it is many years since I first had an opportunity of 
listening to the admirable performances of the orchestra here, 
you gentlemen constituting that esteemed body never before 
re in so brilliant a light ; such wonderful precision, such 
rhythmical delicacy, and such impetuous dash, are, at all events, 
new acquisitions. Allow me to congratulate you, cmap on 
having become, in such a short period, so thoroughly Austrian ! 
Yes, gentlemen, though a North-German and a Prussian, I am 
growing every day more and more convinced that, as musicians, 
we can propose ourselves no better object. To be thoroughly 
Austrian means in music to be thoroughly German, and there is 
only a school of Vienna and not a school of Berlin. The 
creator of the German dance as well as of the German Lied was 
Franz Schubert, a Viennese—his legitimate heir and successor, 
as one who has improved and perfected German dance- 
music till it has become a work of art, is Johann Strauss, 
your present conductor, whom I have to thank not only for his 
nerve-strengthening baths of tone, but for the beneficial lesson 
which his conducting-stick is capable of giving every German 
Kapellmeister in the modern principle of elasticity of the tempi. 
‘Fur dies Concert bin ich in Eurer Schuld,’ says Mefisto to the 
Sylph. I hope to be more fortunate than he; I mean I hope 
some day or other to be reminded of my admission of the debt.” 
Such was the address made by Herr Hans von Biilow. Whether 
musicians generally will agree with him in his very high estimate 
of Herr Johann Strauss is more than problematical. 


FRaNKFORT-ON-THE-Matne.—A new two-act opera, Pyramus und 
Thisbe, libretto by H. O., music by Ludwig Gellert, has been success- 
fully produced at the Stadttheater. 

Agram.—Mdme. Mallinger, it seems, received her musical education 
at the Conservatory here, the cost being defrayed by the government 
or municipality. In return for this, she. gave a bond to appear at the 
Theatre, if ever opera were performed in it. The bond is in the pos- 
session of the provincial authorities, who, it is said, have now resolved 
to call upon Mdme. Mallinger to perform her part of the contract. 

Vrenna.—Herr Johannes Brahms, artistic director of the Society of 
the Friends of Music, and director of the Vocal Union, is expected, on 
lst October, to enter upon the active duties of his post.—Herr 
Busendorfer, the well known pianoforte manufacturer, has lent no fewer 
than twenty splendid grande, free of charge, for the use of the pupils 
at the Conservatory. 
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EYLES’ FUND. 


HE SUB-COMMITTEE appointed to carry out the above 
object having resolved now to wind up this matter as 
expeditiously as possible, owing to the lamented decease of Miss 
Eyirs, would feel obliged by your kindly remitting your 
promised Subscription to the undersigned, at your early con- 
venience, if you have not already done so. 

Immediately the total is realised, it will be applied in payment 
of Miss Eyes’ debts (including her funeral expenses), according 
to the assurance given her; ‘and any surplus will be divided 
amongst, and returned to, the Subscribers in proportion to the 
amount of their Subscriptions. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
EDWARD LAND, Treasurer. 


P.S.—The accounts will be made up by the Treasurer as soon 
as possible, and a Statement, with List of Subscriptions, for- 
warded to the donors. 


4, Cambridge Place, Regent’s Park, N.W., 
July, 1872. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dun Scorus.—No; he certainly was not particularly flattering to 
your countrymen. It was he who penned the lines— 
“ Had Cain been Scot, God would have chang’d his doom ; 
Not fore’d him wander, but confin’d him home.” 


A Vittace Betie.—The first “ Big Ben” was cracked in October, 
1857. The other question we cannot answer. As the subject is one 
involving a thorough knowledge of early English poetry, consult a 
respectable solicitor. 

Drury Lane.—Sir William Davenant was born in 1605. His father 
_was'a vintner at Oxford. 

TwickenHamM.—You need not be alarmed. We shall always 
“remember the grotto,’ simply because Pope constructed it. As 
regards Strawberry Hill and the Earl of Waldegrave, the tenor, Beard, 
who performed in Handel’s operas at Covent Garden, in 1736, married 
the then Earl of Waldegrave’s only daughter, 

Aprian Mive.— Qui vivra, verra. Now-a-days there is nothing at 
which you ought to be surprised, except, perhaps, the fact of a certain 
Undertaking ever proving popular. ‘he contingency to which you 
refer in your letter is rather remote, we admit, but 

‘‘ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy,” 
as Hamlet says, and Hamlet is right. 

Hotorernes.—This is not a comic journal ; you ought to know that, 
if only from the fact of your laughing so heartily, as you say you did, 
at the article in question. 

Cornettan Rapypont.—It was Favart who wrote the book of Cythére 
assiégée. He published a copy of verses, which some persons tell us 
were intended as complimentary to Gluck. We do not consider them 
such. On the contrary, they strike us as indicating a feeling of morti- 
fication on the part of Favart at his own portion of the work being 
eclipsed by that of his colleague. We do not think it very flattering 
to the composer to call him a ‘‘ vernisseur.” However, judge for your- 
self; here are the verses :— 

‘* J’avais construit un batiment 
D’assez gentille architecture ; 
On apercevait la structure, 
Mais il y manquait l’agrément ; 
En tout il faut de la parure. 
Un grand artiste en ornement 
Embellit chaque appartement 
Par une éclatante dorure, 

Et le vernis le plus charmant, 

Qui cache mainte vermoulue. 
Qu’arriva-t-il de l’aventure ? 

Pour moi facheuse conjoncture, 
Cet habile décorateur, 

Que j’admire et que je respecte, 
De mon travail eut tout ’honneur, 
On applaudit au vernisseur, 

Et I’on oublia I’architecte.”’ 


Rocker.—The lectures were delivered by Professor Wylde at 
Gresham College, in Michaelmas terin, 1865. 





Leorotp Fiint.—Here are the lines to which you refer; they are 
from a poem entitled ‘A Ballad upona Wedding,” and the author is 
Sir John Suckling :— 

‘* Her feet, beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light ; 
But oh! she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter-Day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 


In case you should not know it, we may inform you that, in days gone 
by, there was a superstition among the English peasantry that the sun 
dances upon Easter morning. 

Sre Cuarves Bive.~—Sir Michael Costa’s oratorio of Eli was first 
produced at the Birmingham Festival of 1855, ‘The first performance 
of L’ Africaine at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, took place on Saturday, 
the 18th November, 1865. Madame Pauline Lucca was the Selika, 
and, at the conclusion of the opera, crowned the bust of the composer 
with laurel, the orchestra playing the “morceau d’unisson,” and the 
entire audience, including the King (now Emperor), standing up. 


Dr. Birseck Smarrer.—Bach’s genius was faithfully served. by his 
industry, which was untiring. With regard to the latter part of your 
letter, it is perfectly true that Bach did consult Vivaldi’s Violin Con- 
certos, then considered models of style. 


oom a 
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L the strikes lately organized not only by the butchers, 
the bakers, and the candlestick makers, inhabiting the 
legendary potato of our infancy, but also by the cab drivers, 
lamplighters, wood cutters, policemen, railway servants, and 
others—to use a well-worn but serviceable phrase—“ too 
numerous to mention,” within this realm of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The strike'to which we refer took place at 
Munich. It was got up by the members of the Royal 
Opera Company there. As a rule, we consider strikes very 
silly things, and make no exception in favour of the specimen 
offered us by the opera singers of His Majesty, King Louis 
of Bavaria. 

It appears that at the Theatre Royal, Munich, as at some 
other Royal theatres in Germany, the practice of calling on 
artists to receive ovations while the performance is actually 
proceeding, was gradually attaining the disagreeable propor- 
tions of a nuisance. To put a stop, therefore, to something 
so objectionable, it was enacted at these theatres that no 
artist should be called on unless between the acts, or at the 
final fall of the curtain. Now, one evening not long since, 
the opera of Joseph in Egypten was being performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Munich. The part of Joseph was sustained 
by Herr Vogl, the gentleman who so distinguished himself 
as an exponent of Wagnerian sentiment, and an interpreter 
of Wagnerian music, that King Ludwig, to mark his Royal 
satisfaction, presented him with a magnificent pipe mouth- 
piece, carved in the semblance of the Swan that drew 
Lohengrin’s skiff on the waters of the Scheldt. When 
Herr Vogl had concluded his first air, there was a great 
deal of applause, but there was, likewise, some hissing. 
The writer from whom we take our account attributes the 
unpleasant sounds to certain persons among the audience 
who fancied that not only was it against the law to call on 
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an artist, but even to applaud him, until the fall of the 
curtain. They hissed, observes the writer in question, to 
mark their indignation at what they “ erroneously supposed ” 
the infringement of a standing rule, and not, in any 
way, to express disapprobation of the artist. We might 
accept this explanation, had the hissing proceeded from not 
more than one, two, or even three persons, because there 
might have been one, two, or even three persons capable of the 
“erroneous supposition,” so kindly suggested as a salve for 
artistic susceptibility ; but we cannot believe that whole 
rows of spectators should have been equally mistaken. 
Again, had the hissing occurred once only under a misap- 
prehension, there would have surely been some one to explain 
matters to the sibilants, and it would not have been 
repeated. But it was repeated several times. Rejecting, 
like ourselves, the “erroneous supposition” theory, 
Herr Vogl’s colleagues considered the hissing as a 
slight to a meritorious singer. Impressed with this 
view of the matter, they resolved to strike; “ Darum,” 
to give the exact words of the correspondent of 
the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, “beschlossen die Singer 
zu—striken.” And how did they carry out their 
purpose? When the curtain fell at the end of the act, as 
well as at the conclusion of the piece, loud applause burst 
forth, interspersed with calls for the performers. But the 
performers had struck! Notone wouldappear! They had 
struck! ‘The more the audience desired to see them,,the 
more they would not come. 

It would, we are inclined to think, be a difficult task to 
find an occurrence illustrating more graphically the principle 
familiarly known as cutting off one’s nose to be revenged on 
one’s face. As we remarked at starting, we look upon the 
course pursued by the members of the Royal Opera, Munich, 
as silly. But mere silliness is not so rare a thing as to 
induce us to call attention to an occurrence simply because 
silliness is a constituent part in it. There is another element 
involved here. That element is the impatience frequently 
displayed by artists at any manifestation of adverse opinion 
on the part either of the public or the press. 

While the verdict is favourable, all is well. Audiences 
may applaud, and shout, and throw bouquets, wave hand- 
kerchiefs, and stamp holes in the floor of pit, boxes, or 
gallery, as much as they choose ; critics may ask Fame to 
lend them her trumpet, and, having obtained a loan of that 
instrument, blow away upon it with the marvellous skill 
of a Harper, or the mere plodding pertinacity characterising 
the German Bands which are to be heard in our streets, 
and which, had we no other data, furnished by Bach, 
Mozart, and Mendelssohn, by Weber, Schubert, and Meyer- 
beer, to guide our judgment, would lead us to conclude 
that Germany is the most unmusical country in the 
world; yes, on this instrument critics may blow away 
to their heart’s content, provided their theme be praise, and 
their performances a series of variations on that theme. 
The public is then enlightened; the press, impartial. 
But, immediately there is the slightest amount of censure 
with the praise, the case is entirely different, and certain 
individuals have as great a horror of the new ingredient as 
they entertain for chicory introduced into their coffee. Yet 
there is many a gallant artistic reputation sailing away at 
the present moment as majestically and securely as a Cunard 
Mail Steamer, that would have capsized on first starting from 
port, had it not been supplied with a little ballast in the 
ae of snubs from the public, and honest criticism from 

@ press. 

Herr Vogl and his colleagues must be clever and accom- 





plished artists or they would not occupy their present 
positions ; we doubt not they are well educated and liberal- 
minded gentlemen, as earnest az any of their country- 
men for freedom of opinion—when not applied to them- 
selves. So, as long as the audience applauded, well and good ; 
it was their right, and the exercise of that right announced 
sound judgment and ‘refined taste. But immediately the 
audience indulged in a little hissing the whole case was 
altered. The audience were encroaching; they were 
arrogating a privilege which did not belong to them, and 
—if we are to believe an account which we have no reason 
to doubt— Herr Vogl and his colleagues determined to read 
them a lesson, a severe lesson, and carried out their determi- 
nation forthwith, Of course, an adverse critic would be 
treated in a similar spirit, and an unfavourable criticism. 
entail upon him damages in a court of law. At any rate, 
we know a country where society appears to be rapidly 
approaching this state of affairs, and where, to be a dissenter 
from the estimate arrived at by an artist of himself and his own 
powers, bids fair to be about as dangerous and attended with 
as many pains and penalties as was the fact of being a dis- 
senter from the Church in the reign of that moral mon- 
arch, Charles If. Yet there is infinite virtue in good honest 
criticism ; and sensible people would as svon think of crying 
out against a critic because his notice was unpalatable, as 
of quarrelling with their medical man on the ground that the 
medicine he prescribed did not taste nice. Such self-evident 
truths, one would imagine, require no demonstration, but there 
are many quarters where they are not recognized even at the 
present day. We find many persons who will readily 
enough acknowledge there are spots on the sun, but who 
obstinately refuse to admit there can be any on stars— 
theatrical stars, of course, when they themselves are the 
stars in question. L. T. 
—-o-—- 
DR. LOWELL MASON, 


Dr. Lowell Mason, who died at his residence in Orange (N. J.), on 
Sunday, the 11th ult., was born in Medfield,.Mass., Jan. 8, 1792. His 
love for music, afterward the controlling passion of his life, manifested 
itself in his early childhood. When quitea young man he commenced 
teaching it, and had classes at various times in Savannah and in Boston. 
His first compilation of church music was published in 1821; and from 
that time on he distinguished himself in this peculiar field. His 
contributions to musical literature have been equally valuable and 
numerous, An earnest advocate of Congregational singing, he imparted 
to all he met a portion of his own enthusiasm, and to him is 
largely due the growth of vocal music in Boston and New England, and, 
indeed, throughout the United States. Many of the lyrics most prized 


by the Christian Church in America are of his composition, and will 
remain in her hymnody as long as any hymns are sung. ‘The degree 
of Doctor of Music, conferred upon him by the New York University 
in 1855, was the first degree of the kind ever given by an American 
college. The Pestalotzzian, or Induction Method of Teaching, early 


claimed his attention and received his warm support. His collections 
and compilations of music were numerous and useful; bis lectures on 
music and the classes he formed have borne abundant fruit; but by 
single tunes, such as “ Ariel,” “ Missionary Hymn,” “ Hebron” and 
others, his name will be especially perpetuated. His life was one long 
labour of love; and the Christian Church will be slow to forget his 
services. He had for a long time been in feeble health, and his death 
at the ripe old age of eighty years was not unexpected, although 
much lamented. William Mason, the well known pianist, and 
Henry Mason, of the firm of Mason « Hamlin, are sons of the deceased. 
—New York and Boston Orpheus. 


Sianor Scutra has returned from Italy. The well-known 
publisher, Ricordi, of Milan, has purchased, on very liberal terms, 
the copyright of the eminent ery rege new opera, Lia (the 
libretto founded upon the drama of Leah, made famous in England 
by Miss Bateman), and the opera is to be produced next autumn 
at the Scala. ‘his is really something to look forward to. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Music, says Auerbach, washes away from the soul the dust of 
everyday life. 


Tue young lady, who thought she could render her voice 
clearer by straining it, made a great mistake, 


Mr. J. R. PLancue informs us in his Recollections and Reflec- 
tions that Bartley, the well-known actor, did not entertain avery 
high opinion of that many-headed monster, the public. ‘“ You 
must first,” Bartley used to say, ‘‘ tell them you are going to do 
so and so; you must then tell them you are doing it, and then 
that you have done it ; and then, by ——” (with a slap on the 
thigh) “ perhaps they will understand you !” 


Miss CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN was to open the Bay State course 
of lectures with a reading at Boston Music Hall, October 3rd. 
Among the lecturers engaged in the same course, are Rev. W. 
H. H. Murray, John B. Gough, Bishop Simpson and Henry 
Ward Beecher. Theodore Thomas has been engaged to give a 
concert on one of the evenings of the course. 


At the present time, observes our contemporary, the Pall Mall 
Gazette, when a pleasing suggestion has been made that turtle 
should take the place of mutton and become an article of daily 
consumption by the poorer classes, a peculiar interest attaches to 
the following essay, which, it is stated, received the prize at the 
last school exhibition ina town in Maine : * On the Turkle.—This 
animal is found most always in the water, but sometimes he leaves 
the water and then he comes on the land, ‘The turkle cannot fly. 
If the turkle was the right kind of bird he could fly; but if he 
was a goose bird or an ostrich he could not fly. ‘The turkle has 
four paws and a mouth like the American eagle, which makes the 
British lion and the uniform tremble. The turkle has a shell, and 
sometimes folks puts fire on his shell, and then the turkle crawls 
out but he never crawls back again. When the turkle crawls out 
of his shell he is very wet and sticky. There are two kinds of 
turkles—the mud turkles and the other kind. We don’t have any 
other kind in our ponds. French and Irish people eat turkles and 
frogs, but I should not like to. I caught a turkle once, but it 
did not do me any good, for I swapped it off fora jack knife and 
cut my finger. Father said it was a judgment, but I thought it 
wasa knife. I don’t know much about turkles, but I blow for 
old Grant.—Yours respectfully, Lucius Tewxssury Fay.” 


In addition to the regular claque at the Paris theatres, a new 
profession has sprung up with a similar object, though the means 
of attaining the latter are not the same. ‘Ihe scene of action, too, 
is different, being, in this case, the Cafés Chantants.* Attached 
to these establishments are certain individuals who, for the 
modest sum of two or three francs a night, engage to indulge in 
hilarious and contagious merriment, and at particular couplets, 
supposed to be more than usually comic, to split their sides with 
laughter. After a little time the members of this laughing claque, 
if we may so denominate it, perform their duties mechanically, 
and would, perhaps, be sometimes puzzled to say at what they are 
laughing. ‘They know that at a certain part of the programme 
they have to laugh, and so laugh they do. But mere routine 
is occasionally rather dangerous, as was proved not long since 
by the following incident. Without the fact having been 
communicated to the professional laugher at a Café Chantant in 
the Champs Elysées, a particular song had been withdrawn from 
the programme and another substituted. ‘The laugher had been 
quietly dozing without attending to what was going on, when 
suddenly rousing himself, and looking at the clock inside the café, 
he perceived, believing the programme unchanged, that it was 
time for him to indulge in one of his most excruciating fits of 

- cachinnatory excitement, He didso. In another instant he was 
nearly murdered. He had burst out in the midst of a touching 
couplet about Alsace and Lorraine. Though he escaped with his 
life, his hat was smashed in, and his clothes torn off his 
body by the deeply moved and patriotic audience, before he 
could explain that he was not a German in disguise, but an 
unfortunate professional laugher who had exercised his calling in 
the wrong place. 





Man in Hansom: “Hi! Look out!”—Pedestrian: “ Well! 
what is it! Look out yourself! Have not you room enough? 
If you merely splashed me all over, that would be pretty well, 
but you must run over me into the bargain, must you? I 
suppose you'll want all the pavement next. You, and those like 
you, thick the whole street was made for them, that they do! 
As for the police—what3do the police care whether people are 
smashed or no! Not a——. Cabs ought not to be allowed to 
drive at such a rate. It’s infamous !”—The same Individual, only 
this time in a cab himself: ‘ Halloa! Look out, fooley ; can’t you 
get out of the way! What's the good of having a pavement ? 
Upon my honour I believe some people want to be run over, that 
they may afterwards bring an action for damages! Cabby, touch 
up your horse a bit, and let’s get on. If people will get throwing 
themselves right in front of your cab, it serves them ee right if 
they come to grief."—The above is repeated every day in social 
perf political life, and the correct answer to the question : ** What 
two individuals are most dissimilar to each other,” is: ‘*The man 
who wants to obtain some place or appointment, and the same 
man when he has succeeded in actually obtaining it.” 

Last year, Herr R. Wagner was elected an honorary member of 
the Vienna Association for Male Voices. In due course, the 
secretary of the Association received the following answer, with 
which the members were not over-pleased :—“ My dear Sir, as 
it was you who forwarded me the mark of respect, from the 
Vienna Association for Male Voices, which voted me the diploma 
of honorary membership, will you kindly undertake to convey to 
the Association my most cordial ——, 1 shall gladly remember 
this mark of distinction, and preserve a friendly recollection of 
yourself. Lucerne, 22nd Ma , 1871.” A remarkable fact 
connected with the above letter is that the word, ‘ thanks,” 
which generally plays a leading part in documents of this de- 
scription, is altogether omitted—perhaps intentionally. The 
word, Ehrenbezeiqung, “mark of respect, mark of honour,” is, 
moreover, written, Ehrenbezeichung. ‘This may be an example of 
the German Orthography of the Future; if not, it must be 
regarded as an instance of the German Cacography of the 
Present. 


A very interesting feature of the Congress of Old Catholics 
was the Divine service, with musical mass, in the church of St. 
Pantaleon, on Sunday last. This church is one of two now 
possessed by the Reformers in Cologne, and was opened to them, 
as will be remembered, by the Prussian military authorities. It 
is large, and held on Sunday at a low estimate three thousand 
persons, of the middle, the official, and the higher classes, most 
of whom were obliged to stand during the service. The old 
Catholic delegates and a good number of the foreign guests 
occupied places on each side of the choir. Very rarely, if ever, 
have so many dignitaries of various confessions met together in 
a Catholic church, The service was purely Catholic in character. 
It was a musical mass; the grand ‘‘C major” of Beethoven 
being exquisitely rendered, instrumentally and vocally. It was 
a rare delight to listen to such elevating sounds, and many guests 
returned from the service with the conviction that in music the 
Catholic Church has a most ennobling, elevating, and purifying 
agency to heighten the solemnity of her worship. 


Many persons are ignorant of the method employed to teach 
the violin, the flute, or the harp, says the Entracte, to the little 
pifferari to be seen in the streets of Paris, juvenile virtuosos of seven 
at the most, who play in such a manner that we are inclined to 
suppose they commenced their studies in their earliest infancy, 
and have pursued them ever since, under the assiduous super- 
intendence of clever professors. ‘ We visited yesterday,” says the 
writer in the paper just named, ‘ one of the schools where these 
little instrumentalists are taught. It is situated at No. 3, 
Impasse des Boulangers, in a cul-de-sac running out of the Rue 
Monge. ‘The room, a tolerably large one, contains four wooden 
forms placed before the teacher's desk. ‘The children, provided 
with violins—if it happens to be a violin class—listen to the air ; 
they then, thanks to a series of successive indications, learn to 
repeat it themselves exactly asa monkey would. The lessons are 
gratuitous, but the teacher eventually receives a certain péer- 
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centage from the master of each child taught, or, if he is, as often 
happens, himself the master of any children, he is soon repaid for 
the trouble he has had with them. The children work five hours 
a-day, A month is sufficient to learn J! Trovatore pretty well. 
The school-room is generally the dining room and the dormitory 
also. The harpists make perceptible progress in a fortnight. 
Some of the youngsters learn by themselves to read music ; they 
then study, and often rise to play at some theatre. The name of 
the teacher we saw yesterday is Ricardo, He assured us that at 
Milan Verdi would never have the violin-solo in Ernani played 
by any one but a pifferaro named Colo, who had learned music 
without any master, and had long performed in the streets.” 





Wate professional applause is not unknown in English 
theatres, it is seldom or never in this country carried to the 
ection which characterises its employment in the theatres 
of Paris and other continental cities. A noted Parisian chef de 
claque, named Auguste, died not long ago, leaving behind him a 
fortune of £20,000, as the substantial result of a life spent in 
systematic plaudation. He was attached to the opera, and a well- 
drilled force of claquers and sous claquers was attached to him. Given 
the premiére représentation of an opera, Auguste would moderately 
applaud the first act, increase his acclamation during the second, 
third, and fourth acts, and honour the fifth and concluding act 
with the full strength of his claque. Auguste was in receipt of 
pensions from several celebrated actresses and opera-singers. 
Curiously enough, he was supremely ignorant, and never understood 
a note of music in his life. He raised his art to the dignity of a 
science, and the technical terms which he used for the definition 
of nice distinctions in de were legion. For example, in a 
letter of complaint which he addressed to Mdlle. Rachel, he 
mentions “ acclamations,” ‘ hilarities,” “ shudders,” ‘‘ double- 
rounds,” and “ indefinite explosions.” What the last mentioned 
were, it is difficult from their ‘‘indefinite’ nature to conjecture. 


—— (a 
WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Like your correspondent, Pencerdd Gwffyn (may his shadow 
never grow less), I, too, observed some changes in the aspect of the 
Festivals of the Three Choirs—the most notable, so far as I am 
concerned individually, being to find myself “assisting” at a 
performance with the pleasant consciousness that I was there 
but as an outsider—an item of the British public—and not haunted 
by the vision of having to hurry off and dispatch so much copy 
within a given time, as has so often fallen to my lot at these 
triennial gatherings. Truth to say I had originally given up all 
idea of the Worcester Festival, other and more important matters 
having interfered, but the tie of old associations proved too strong, 
and as on the Sunday previous 1 had located myself under the 
hospitable roof of Admiral Wink of the N: orth, I strolled over the 
grand Malvern Hills in company with one of my oldest and most 
valued friends, whose acquaintance I first made while listening to 
the ever-glorious strains of Mendelssohn's Elijah, at the rehearsal 
of its first performance in a Cathedral (Gloucester), now 25 years 
since, Having, moreover, seen the astounding reality of an Egg in 
slippers wending his way breakfastwards, andsubsequently discover- 
ing, Inaremote angle mid-way in the ascent to the Worcestershire 
Beacon, another of the paper-staining fraternity (who, at the 
close of the week, had so very narrow an escape from the 
Serious consequences of the railway smash on the (reat 
Western line), our talk inevitably turned upon musical 
matters; and the ‘evening’s gossip at the gallant 
Admiral’s being directed in the channel of the (locally) 
all-absorbing event so close at hand, what more natural than that 
I should find myself in the Faithful City the next morning, 
despite the rain which came down in a steady and busineas- 
like way ee a a continuation for some hours, and which, 
In this respect, did not belie its promise. As poor Molique 
once said of a certain composer’s music, this was ‘not quite 
beautiful;” but there was nothing for it but to take a philosophic 
view, and console oneself with the hope that Jupiter Pluvius 
Would feel satisfied with this one day's exhibition of his powers, 
and that the fine-weather deities might be permitted to hold their 


Eee, (as it proved they did) for the remainder of the week. 
h under these circumstances was even a more dreary 


process than usual, although it served to show that the orchestra 
was in all respects well constituted, the band more than usually 
numerous, and comprising the well-known faces of Sainton, 
Willy, the Howells, father and son, the Harpers (neither of them 
looking a day older than they did twenty years ago), and many 
more, so long familiar to. one’s gaze in the Sacred Harmonic and 
Opera bands, The chorus, too, seemed augmented, and wanted 
only a few more male altos to make it the best and most perfectly 
balanced ever heard at these meetings. As to the principal singers, 
but for the unfortunate absence of Sims Reeves, there was but 
little left to desire. 

It is not my purpose to speak of the performances of 
the week for the best of all reasons,—I did not attend them, 
—save one, that of Thursday, when Bach’s Passion Music 
and Mendelssohn’s Lolgesang were given. Of the former, I 
think I may safely say that the execution was the best that has 
yet been heard in England, and will go far towards rendering the 
work as indispensable to the Festivals of the Choirs as Elijah or 
Messiah, although it has not the elements of popularity (in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term) which have placed the master- 
pieces of Mendelssohn and Handel in their respective positions. 
Nor do I conceive that, with the artists to whom is entrusted the 
interpretation of the work of the grand old Leipsic Cantor, the 
music can ever be regarded favourably, being so little suited to 
display ; and while exacting the strictest attention and most un- 
swerving study, by its peculiar intervals and frequent unvocal 
character, rarely, if ever, producing an effect at all commendable 
with the means employed. ‘That it should never be heard in any 
other than a sacred building, I think must be readily conceded by all 
who take into consideration the essentially solemn character of 
the words and their musical treatment. A greater contrast to 
the absorbingly serious oratorio of Bach than Mendelssohn's 
Hymn of Praise could scarcely be imagined ; the one telling of 
the awful sufferings and sublime passion of Him who came on 
earth to redeem mankind, the other, a glorious outpouring of 
thanksgiving for such a redemption, each perfect in its way, and 
having alike in common that feeling of earnestness, without 
which nothing, either in nature or art,is complete. At the close, 
I mentally ejaculated an expression of gratitude for having once 
more heard this wonderful emanation of one of the greatest of 
God’s gifted geniuses the world has ever seen, or is ever likely to 
see ; and, as I left the Cathedral, the cheerful sound of the mag- 
nificent peal of bells, which (thanks to the Rev. Mr. Cattley’s 
zealous exertions) now complete the restoration of the Cathedral 
tower, seemed to be in thorough harmony with the occasion, 
and a fitting climax to the one day’s memorable performance, to 
which I was privileged to listen. 

DrinkWATER Harp. 


Cotoaxe.—The new Stadttheater was opened on the Ist inst., with 
Weber’s “ Jubel-Ouverture ;” a Dramatised Prologue by Dr. Wolfgang 
Miller; a Symphonic Prologue tor full Band, by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller; 
and Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. Dr. Ferdinand Hiller’s Prologue, 
to a certain extent, a piece of Programme Music in the best sense of 
the word, was most warmly received.—T here is a report that Herr R. 
Wagner has promised to superintend the getting up of Lohengrin here, 
and to conduct the public performance himself. Hereupon the Kél- 
nische Zeitung remarked: “Herr Wagner will, to a certain degree, 
resemble a bold knight who rides into the camp of his declared 
opponents.” The following day, the subjoined answer from Dr. 
Ferdinand Hiller figured in a conspicuous part of the paper: “To 
the Editor of the Kélnische Zeitung. Your respected local reporter 
speaks of Herr Richard Wagner’s courage, in resolving to come here 
into the camp of his opponents. Nothing could have less of the 
Heroic about it. Zannhduser and Lohengrin have beenp layed and well 
received here for years past, and the composer may look forward with 
the greatest certainty to a complete triumph. As, however, Herr 
Wagner's party have done me the honour of considering me as one.of 
his opponents, and of pronouncing against me, as such, a sentence of 
outlawry (and I by no means deny that the greater part of what Herr 
Wagner writes, composes, and undertakes, is repugnant to me), I must 
be allowed to remark that I have presented his concert compositions 
(the ‘Overture to Faust, the “‘ Kaisermarsch,” and the Prelude to Die 
Meistersinger,) admirably performed to the public. To see Herr Wagner 
conduct one of his own works must interest his opponents as well as 
his adherents, the more especially, as he employs for the purpose a 





conducting-stick, and not German prose, I remain, with the greatest 
respect, your most obedient servant, Ferdinand Hiller, Kapellmeister.” 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
DOINGS AT NORWICH. 


Messiah day at Norwich was thus described by the correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph :— 

“The last morning of the Festival brought with it a steady, vicious down- 

pour of rain—such rain asexpresses, beyond the possibilityof mistake, a fixed inten- 
tion to keep on. Keep on it did, and the ‘‘ Messiah day” was one of intense melan- 
choly ; for what can be more melancholy than festival doings viewed through such 
awatery medium? St. Andrew’s Plain afforded a dolorous spectacle. A few dank 
on-lookers, who might have been, to judge from their appearance, haunters of 
London law courts out fora holiday; a few shiny policemen, who, having 
nothing to do but stand and be rained upon, did it in a manner creditable to their 
discipline; a long string of bespattered carriages crawling through the mist 
with closed windows, and suggesting the fag-end of a funeral in high life 
—this was a change indeed from the brightness and animation of preceding 
days. But the Messiah defies the weather and all its works. Wind and rain, 
slush and sleet, can affect it little; wherefore the hall was crowded from the 
foot of the orchestra to the topmost seat of the western gallery by a typical 
Messiah audience—that is to say, one largely made up of people who are never 
seen in aconcert-room when anything else is performed. I confess to taking 
as much interest in a provizcial Messiah audience as in the familiar music they 
have come to hear. Not only does every face express intense delight, but also 
delight mixed with intelligent appreciation, often with assumption of critical 
acumen. Handel's oratorio is the property of the people. In its case the 
principle of communism has long been carried out; and these rural clergy, 
country gentry, and men ‘ whose talk is about bullocks,’ look upon it as their 
own, being, moreover, not a little disposed to judge severely any shortcomings 
in its treatment. The Messiah is their ‘ one little ewe lamb,’ and they love it, 
and are jealous for it.” 

The same writer thus refers to the Ball which followed Handel's 
sacred music ;— 

‘‘No sooner had the Messiah audience left St. Andrew’s Hall than that 
noble old ecclesiastical edifice was taken possession of by workmen, who 
speedily transformed it into a ball-room. The raised platforms beneath the 
side galleries were cleared away; the walls were hung with scarlet cloth; 
mirrors were fixed in their places; and all the regulation adornments of a 
Terpsichorean temple were forthcoming. By-and-bye ‘there was a sound of 
revelry by night,’ and the loungers on St. Andrew’s Plain had a vision of ‘ fair 
women and brave men’ as the carriages drove up in long procession. But 
the sight was incongruous, nevertheless. Imagine a fine cld church, with 
lights streaming from its aisles and clerestory windows; and the sound of 
music vaguely falling upon the ear. The picture suggests some solemn vesper 
service. But the congregation within are dancing instead of praying; and the 
masic is more like that of Offenbach than that of Palestrina. I neither saw 
the dancers nor heard the music, but doing so must have brought to mind the 
femous scene in Robert le Diable, and prompted a hastening away before the 
moment of retribution. Iam told, however, that all ended happily, after a 
gay and brilliant night; no apparition of solemn old Benedictines frightening 
the revellers, and avenging the desecration of their once holy sanctuary.” 


In the same letter appear certain complaints against the I'estival 
managers, which we reproduce here because the justice of them has nct 
been disputed :— 


‘*T cannot bring these remarks to an end without entering a complaint 
against the slight courtesy shown by the Festival officials towards the repre- 
sentatives of the London press: My own ticket was nominally ‘a pass every- 
where,’ but in reality, while giving access to any vacant chair, it entitled me 
to sit in none. Even the privilege of choosing a place to stand in was 
practically restricted toa corner under the orchestra, where little could be 
heard, and less seen. Attempts were made, I am told, to burst these igno- 
Minious bonds, but the daring spirits who made them soon learned what was 
expected of ‘reporters,’ and behaved accordingly. It is clear that the 
managers entirely mistook the position of those who, in the service of the 
public, came here as representing the public, and not ss ‘ dead-heads,’ pre- 
pared thankfully to accept the privilege of creeping into some unoccupied place. 
Should this mistake grow into a habit—a contingency rendered improbabie by 
the increasing intelligence of our time—the Norwich Festival may, perhaps, be 
left to record itself ; in which case, there would soon be nothing to record. A 
local paper, however, suggests a milder step, and opines that if the Festival 
managers are ‘so deficient in knowledge respecting the manner in which it 
(their authority) ought to be used, as these gentlemen have proven themselves 
to be, the sooner they disrobe themselves, and permit their garments to be 
placed on more graceful shoulders, the better for the interests of the public and 
the credit of the city at large.’ 

“ One more complaint and I have done, The statistics waited for yesterday 
are not to be obtained, for reasons so mysterious that even local knowledge can- 
not guess at them. ‘It has been usual for the gers, on past occasions,’ 
says the Kastern Daily Press, ‘ obligingly to furnish the press with every 
possible information which might be thought of interest to the public. This 
year we have been refused the customary statement of attendances at the 








several concerts, so that our readers have no means of comparison with the 
attendances at previous Festivals.’ I read the foregoing early this morning, 
but nevertheless, wended my way to the Festival office in hope of better things 
than had fallen to the local reporter. The office was shut, and nobody left 
in charge.” 
—)—— 
THE NORWICH CHORUS. 
(Zo the Editor of the ‘Eastern Daily Express.”) 

Sin.—Now that the Norwich Musical Festival for 1872 is over, 
will you kindly allow me to make one or two remarks and suggestions 
about the chorus? It is only folly that refuses to be guided by 
experience, and it is only from experience that some things can be 
learned. The London Zimes of Thursday last, in its short notice of 
St. Peter, remarked that the chorusesat Norwich were better performed 
even than at Birmingham, and that, in fact, in steadiness and obser- 
vance of light and shade, they were almost perfect. Most of the other 
papers, if I rightly remember, said nearly the same thing as to the 
rendering of Sullivan’s Ze Deum. But though I have not seen it stated 
in the public prints, yet I think many of the chorus themselves will agree 
with me that nothing could have been much worse than the way in which, 
with one or two exceptions perhaps, most of the grand choruses in 
Elijah were executed. Now, why was this the case? It is not needful 
to go far to find the reason. It was not because the chorus missed 
some of its old leaders, as was suggested by a writer in your Paper, hut 
rimply because the Ze Deum and St. Peter had been well and carefully 
rehearsed, while Zhe Creation and £lijah were left to take their 
chance. This was no fault of Mr. Harcourt’s, of whose manner of 
discharging his arduous duties all who have attended the Festival 
rehearsals must, I am sure, be willing to speak well, but because the 
time allowed for preparation was not sufficiently long. Before the 
Choral Society had the misfortune to fall into the hands of the Festival 
Committee, the body of singers was always kept together, and it is 
this fact which ought to be borne in mind at present if the Norwich 
chorus wishes to retain the good name it once enjoyed. Would it not, 
then, be better, instead of dishanding the members just when they are 
beginning to settle into form, to keep them still in harness, and begin 
at once, or in about a fortnight’s time, to go on with the Monday 
evening relcarsals, taking such a work as Bach’s Passion-music as a 
subject for practice? By Christmas perhaps the Norwich public would 
have so far forgotten the Festival as to wish for a little more music, 
and a concert might then be given, when Bach’s Passion and some 
other work, such as Benedict’s St. Cecilia, of a less grave character, 
might be performed. Some plan of this kind, which would keep the 
body together, is the only methed of obtaining an efficient chorus, and 
of insuring a good and correct rendering of the oratorios at the 
Festivals. Norwich had once the reputation of being a musical city, 
and with so larze a population there ought to be no difficulty in keeping 
a chorus together, especially when it has the advantage of the services 
of such an excellent chorus master and organist as Mr. Harcourt and 
Dr. Bunnett. 

Hoping you will think these remarks worthy of consideration, I 
remain, Sir, yours obediently, Ep. Bumer. 

The Close, September 21st, 1872. 


CoLoene.—'T’he first accident at the new Stadttheater occurred a few 
nights since. Fifteen members of the chorus were standing on a trap, 
previous to disappearing at a certain signal, when the trap suddenly 
gave way, and they were all precipitated beneath the stage. Several 
were severely bruised and shaken, but, fortunately, no lives were 
lost. The old story over again, probably ; neglect on the part of the 
carpentere,—The public are not particularly pleased with the operatic 
company, and some of the artists will, it is asserted, shortly receive 
notice that their services are no longer required, ‘I'he dramatic 
company, on the contrary, gives general satisfaction. 

Sournamptoy.—The lecture session of the Polytechnic Institution 
was inaugurated on Wednesday evening, by Mrs. John Macfarren, 
assisted by Miss Agnes Drummond and Miss Alice Barnett as vocalists. 
There was a large attendance ; Mrs. Macfarren again displayed her 
ability as pianiste, to the great delight and gratification of the audience. 
Her selections included an adagio and rondo, Beethoven; two of 
Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words; Schulhoff’s “ Carnaval de 
Venise ;” Bach's gavotte in D minor; and a vignette, “ The sun’s last 
ray,” and caprice, “The Butterfly,” by Brissac, which were executed 
in a very brilliant manner, and demonstrated toth the manipulative 
skill and power of expression which are eminently characteristic of 
Mrs. Macfarren’s performances. ‘I'he vocal portion of the programme 
included a number of well-known and pleasing compositions, exceed- 
ingly well executed by Miss Alice Barnett, who has a strong contralto 
voice, and Miss Agnes Drummond, who is a light and pleasing soprano. 
The whole of the entertainment was evidently much appreciated by 
the audience.—Southampton Times, Sept. 21st. 
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WAIFS. 


M. Dumas fils has completed a new piece entitled La Femme de 
Claude, 

The Agatha States Italian Opera Company will sing at San Francisco 
in November. 

M. Léon Laya, author of Ze Due Job, and many other charming 
pieces, is just dead. : 

Malle, Dejazet is said to be at Brussels in a state of destitution. 
She is seventy-four years of age. 


The last Californian earthquake had the effect of suddenly curing 
several lame beggars in San Francisco, 


The Belgian Government have purchased, for 150,000 francs, the 
library and collection of instruments formerly belonging to the late M. 
Fétis. 

Among the artists engaged by M. Halanzjer for tiie Grand-Opéra is 
Malle, Zélie Derasse, of the Opera at the Hague, and formerly a pupil 
of the Conservatory, Paris. 


The foundation-stone of the New Theatre Royal, Melbourne, was laid 
some time since. The manager is Mr. Coppin, and the first star, 
according to report, will be Miss Glyn. 


A New York editor writes: “ We are living this momént under 
absolute despotism.” On this, another New York editor remarks: “ We 
suspect he married the wrong woman.” 


The merriest place in the universe must be the region immediately 
above the atmosphere surrounding the earth, for there, if scientific men 
are to be believed, all bodies lose their gravity. 


Avoid argument with ladies, In spinning yarns among silks and 
stins, a man is sure to be worsted and twisted, And when a man is 
worsted and twisted, he may consider himself wound up. 


An American farmer being on board a» steamboat for the first time, 
fell through the hatchway into the hold. He was unhurt, and on get- 
ting up, exclaimed in a tone of great surprise: “ Well, if the darned 
thing ain’t holler !” 

M. Capoul is engaged at the Italiens, for five months. He is to 
receive 12,000 francs a month, but his engagement contains a clause to 
the effect that, if he does not succeed in his débuts, it is to come to a 
conclusion at the end of October. 


A special performance of Lucia di Lammermoor, for the British 
Volunteers, took place at the Theatre Royal, Brussels, on Tuesday 
night. The King and Queen were expected, but they did not come. 
The house was crowded from pit to gallery. 

The Grocer of Saturday contains the following :—‘ A grocer in 
Ipswich is exhibiting in his window an original painting by Gainsboro’, 
said to be worth £1000, and which only cost the present owner £3 10s.” 
The owner is Mr, E. E. Baldwick, late of Norwich. 


He took her fancy when he came; he took her hand, he took akiss; 
he took no notice of the shame that glowed her happy cheek at this. 
He took to coming afternoons ; he took an oath he’d ne'er deceive; he 
took her father’s silver spoons; and after that he took his leave, 


During a recent trial at Rockport, Mich., U.S., the judge interrupted 
the testimony of a lady witness, by remarking that it was not relevant. 
Tho lady, raising her head, enquired, with a look made all of injured 
innocence ; Well, sir, am I telling this story or are you?’ In the 
language of our American cousins, “ the judge wilted.” 


_ “I wish I was a ghost, blamed if I don’t,” said a sweep, soliloquising 
in the cold the other morning. ‘‘Ghosts goes wherever they please, 
toll free. They don’t owe nobody nothin’, and that’s a comfort. Who- 
ever heard tell of a man who had a bill against a ghost? Nobody! 
They never buy clothes and wittles, nor has to stand shivering in the 
cold till the servant lets ’em in,” 


Rerorrep Dears or Patnce Gatrrzin.—We regret to say that news 
has arrived in London of the death of Prince Galitzin, He was the repre- 
sentative ofan ancient Russian noble family, and well known for his love 
of music, more especially the music of his Native Land. He came to 
London, a few years back, and gave some concerts. Beethoven dedi- 
cated a set of his Quartetts to the late Prince's father when Governor of 
the Caucasus, 
we the ashes of the old Chicago,” says the New York Tribune, 
be 4s come a new Chicago. A peculiarity of the young city seems to 

an odd mixture of all imaginable styles of architecture. Nothing 
ie be funnier than the hotel with a front partly Doge’s Palace, St. 
= resp —— Theatre, and Louvre. New 

» prepat consider it, as the Chi d able 
building in the comity." t, cagoaus do—the most remark: 


evertheless, we- 





The editor of an Idaho paper observed in one of his numbers last 
summer ;-—“ The weather has been hot again for the last few days, 
The only relief we could get was to sit down between Mrs. Browngrass 
and Mrs. Jones, for nothing can exceed the coolness between them.” 


We understand that Mr. Aynsley Cook, the eminent baritone, has 
taken the National Standard Theatre for a season of English Opera, 
with Miss Blanche Cole as one of his prima donne and Mr. Sydney 
Naylor as conductor, The season is to commence on the 4th of 
November. 


At the military concert in the Royal Albert Hall, on Monday, a 
waltz composed by the Duke of Edinburgh, and named “ The Galatea,” 
was played by five military bands and the orchestra of her Majesty’s 
Opera in conjunction. The performance of the lively dance air was 
encored with so much enthusiasm as to bring forward His Royal 
Highness, who bowed from the front of his box in acknowledgment of 
the general and hearty congratulations. 

Our attention has been drawn to the arrangement of the orchestra 
and the selection of gentlemen to play the ripieno music, and we must 
say that we see ground for complaint. ‘I'he stands on the orchestra, it 
appears, were placed in such close proximity that in several cases it 
was impossible to play without serious annoyance to one’s neighbour, 
Among some of the violins the bowing was thereby much restricted, 
and with the trombones, euphonium, &c.,. great inconvenience was 
also experienced.— Norwich paper. 

Mr. H. J. Wood gave a grand Musical Festival at the Mechanics’ 
Hall, Hull, on September 19th and 20th. Mr. C. J. Bishenden, the 
well-known bass from London, was engaged, and met with a highly 
favourable reception for his singing of a selection of old English ballads, 
Amongst the other vocalists who sang were Messrs. Bishop, Byron, 
Winter, Rochester, Mesdames Dale, Thirlwall, and George. The 
band of the East York Infantry from Beverley played selections 
during the evenings of the Festival. 

After a recess of six weeks, Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s entertain- 
ment, at the Gallery of Illustration, will reopen for the season on 
‘Tuesday, October 1, with the programme of last season, the success of 
which warrants its reproduction for a short period. The new enter- 
tainment is entitled Happy Arcadia, It is from the pen of Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert, and Mr. Frederick Clay has composed the music. A new 
Musical Sketch by Mr. Corney Grain, and a new piece by Mr, F. C, 
Burnand, assisted by the composition of Mr. J. L. Molloy, are likewise 
promised. 








Grarz.—M. Naudin, from the Grand-Opera, Paris, has been singing 
a round of characters here. 

Wiessapes.—Herr Hans von Bulow is at present here. He intends 
staying until the end of the month. 

Turtx.—The theatres are so heavily taxed here that the managers 
declare they shall be compelled to close, unless some part of the burden 
is taken off, 

Cuicago (U.S.)—It has been decided to erect a magnificent 
Operahouse, Museum, and Lecture Hall. A capital of one million 
dollars has already been subscribed. 

Prenztavu.—A short time since, Herr Herold, with the band of the 
Cadet Corps, gave a concert in the gardens of a coffee-house near the 
Railway Station. But the assembled public were not destined to enjoy 
their musical treat long. An enormous bull, which was being removed 
from a track on the railway, became fearfully excited by the music, 
and, breaking away from the porters, tore off at full speed in the 
direction of the garden. On his arrival at that place of festive 
gathering, a strange scene ensued. Public and musicians stood not 
upon the order of their going, but “ goed ” at once as best they could, 
overturning tables and chairs, smashing glasses and bottles, destroying 
coffee-cups and saucers, and annihilating flowerbeds in their rapid flight. 
Meanwhile the authorities were not idle. The alarm-bell was rung, 
and the-town gates were closed, so as to circumscribe the area of the 
bull’s vagaries. The ball, excited by the music, was following in hot 
pursuit the affrighted professors of that pleasing art. Fear and conster- 
nation reigned in Prenzlau. All the houses were closed and the streets 
deserted. At last, a deliverer appeared in the person of the trumpeter 
of the band. Music had worked the bull up to fury, music, perhaps, 
might calm him; so thought the trumpeter, Acting upon the idea, 
he stationed himself in the marketplace, and commenced a splendid 
solo for the special behoof of the bull, who was careering through the 
town with uplifved tail, and eyes ominously glaring. Lo and behold, 
at the sound of the solo, the animal stopped. According to a previous 
arrangement, the moment he did so, two butchers advanced cautiously 
behind him, and, throwing a rope round his legs and horns, made him 
a prisoner. In triumph was he led back to the expectant porters at the 
station; the town-gates were flung open; the tolling of the tocsin 
ceased, and peace and joy once more held sway in Prenzlau, 
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THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London : Duxcay Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, : 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it, To be obtained of all Whole-~ 

* sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


LOVE WAKES AND WEEPS. 


SERENADE. 
Price 3s,, 


Music by R. T. GIBBONS. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“With a sweetly flowing melody and a sprinkling of well-told accidentals, Mr. 
Gibbons has supplied the public with an uncommonly beautiful serenade, As the 
author of ‘The Streamlet,’ Mr, Gibbons has a good reputation for originality and 
ability.”"— The Standard, 

‘This charming composition is by Mr. R. T, Gibbons, the words being selected 
from Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Pirate," The music is graceful and flowing, each verse 
having a distinct melody and accompaniment. A pleasing effect is produced by the 
frequent introduction of chromatics, and the changes of key are effective. Mr. 
Gibbons is already well known as a talented composer, and his serenade will add to 
his reputation.”—@uernsey Mai. 


“BONA EUR," 
MELODIE ROMANTIQUE POUR PIANO, 
Par G. TARTAGLIONE. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
‘* A simple but decidedly tuneful and pleasant little Nocturne in E flat.” —7he Queen. 


Just Published, 
ARDITI’S NEW WALTZ, 


‘Lh’ Opa. =o” 


Sung with distinguished success at the Composer’s Concert, 
By Mdlle, ALVINA VALLERIA. 
London: DUncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


POPULAR SONGS BY P. D. GUGLIELMO. 
Seating,” Postey ty Bs Meeee Mas iu. vic sis oie occ cdeidiewe Recs Wovetdesedos 
‘“*My Wish.” Poetry by R. Reece, Esq. ........ 
‘* The Echo Song.” Poetry by R. Reece, Esq. .....0+ 
** The Wreck.’ Poetry by Longfellow 
“* Withered Flowers.” Poetry by Lizzie Matthews 
“ Return tome.” Poetry by John Oxenford, Esq. ia 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TRENTE POUR CENT. 


VALSE POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par G. TARTAGLIONE. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duwcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


zi 
SWEETHEART WALTZ.” 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
On the popular song, “‘My Sweetheart when a Boy,” (beautifully Illustrated), 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan is to be congratulated. Singe, actor, and composer, 
equally pleasure-giving in each capacity ; but, for choice, most admirable as com- 
poser, His song, ‘My Sweetheart when a boy,’ is one of the most popular of its 
time; and upon the song he has founded the ‘ Sweetheart Waltz.’ If English com- 
posers and publishers would give us more such there would be less scope for going 
into ecstasies over the German school of dance composition. The leading theme is 
charmingly fresh and tuneful in its waltz tempo; and the subordinate subjects—if 
they may be called subordinate--are equally piquant and graceful. The ‘ Sweet- 
heart’ will be as popular in the ball room as * My Sweetheart’ is in the concert room; 
and as a study or practice piece it can be heartily recommended to young or average 
executants, who will be pleased by sweet melody, and profited by musicianly arrange- 
ment and good harmony.”—Brighton Guardian. 


2 AN ADMIRABLE ITALIAN SONG, 
BELLA QUAL ROSEA AURORA.” 
MELODIA, 
Poesia di CESARE TOCCO. 
Composta da GIOVANNI MARAVIGLIA, 
Price 3s, 
London; Duncan Dayjson & Co., 244, Regent Street. 












































IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 


Home. Lemmens-Sherrington’s 


SIX VOGAL STUDIES, 


IN THE FORM OF 


WALTZES. 








No. 1. Scale Waltz. No. 4. Chromatic Waltz. 
2. Arpeggio Waltz. | ,, 5. Staccato Waltz. 
» 3 Shake Waltz. » 6. Triplets Waltz. 


N.B.—The above * Siz Vocal Studies, in the form of Waltzes,” 
are published for Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Contralto or Bass Voices. 


COMPOSED BY 


Madame 


LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 


Price 4s. each. 


” 








PREFACE. 


No country possesses more good voices than England, and many 
voices would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them, 

Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great 
measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. 

The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 
possible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
liveliness. 

A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs ofa 
thorough method of vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply ‘“vocalising” on the vowel A (pronounced in Italian, AA.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken, At first, 
however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath 
whenever found necessary. 








LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
244, REGENT STREET, W, 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


FIVE 


EW PIECES, 


Le Prophéte. 


GRAND FANTASIA ON MEYERBEER’S 
OPERA. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








Preciosa. 


FANTASIA ON WEBER’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony. 


PARAPHRASE, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Air Irlandais Varié. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Féte Militaire. 


MORCEAU BRILLANT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 











LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 





WALTER MAYNARD’S 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 
MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos, 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 


Price 3s, 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching, 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

i Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
menory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education. ; 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certaia 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
— _ than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help, 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony. 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 64d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 64d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
kuowledge. The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful. He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure.” 
—News of the World, 

“We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr, Maynard’s followed in the 
public schovls of the country. The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than ty 
the system which Mr. Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind. Mr. Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed,”—Lloyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded.”—Orchestra, 

“*To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses,""— Weekly Times. 

“‘That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho, 

‘* The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable. Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music,"—LZvening St 4 

‘Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection,” —Daily News, 

‘ We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble."—Di 4 

‘These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career. We, rg strongly recommend these 





books, both for home and school use,"— Musical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr. Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student.”—AManchester Guardian, 

% Tt will probably form a greater help to the acquisiion of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet be enpublished.""—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—Leam- 

ton Courier, Ghd : 
“" Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor."—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

‘* We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us,""—Zdinburgh Evening Courant, 

* A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—Malvern News, 

“ Lt is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books. If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do so,"—Glasgow Daily Herald, 


“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are " 


carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned."—Birmingham Morning News, 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is.put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerousand valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony.” —Sunday Times, 
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BOOSEY & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DINORAH. 


THE ROYAL EDITION IS NOW READY. 
Price 2s. 6d. paper ; 4s. cloth, 








THE ROYAL EDITION OF AUBER’S 


DOMINO NOIR 


Is published,. with Italian and English Words. Price 
2s. 6d. in paper; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. This Edition 
(the first that has ever appeared in Italian) contains the 
additional music composed by Auber for England, including 
two songs and a chorus never before published in any 


country. 
BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 








Monthly, Price 1d., Post free, 13d. 


THE CHORALIST, 


A POPULAR MISCELLANY OF PART MOSIC, 
(With English Words.) 

Each number contains two celebrated compositions. The 
Aveust Numser contains two choruses from “ WILLIAM 
TELL.” “BLITHESOME AND BRIGHT,” and 
“ TYROLESE CHORUS,” both arranged by J. L. Harrox. 
The eight numbers for 1872 (16 pieces) post free for 10 
stamps. 


London: BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 


DREAMS. 


NEW SONG, 
By J. L. MOLLOY. 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES with great success, 
Price 4s. 
BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 


MY TRUE LOVE HAS MY HEART. 


NEW SONG, 

Composed expressly for Mdlle. Tietjens, 
By J. BLUMENTHAL. 
Now Ready, price 4s, 

London: BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 








LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 


HOLLES STREET. 











MESSRS. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Beg to announce that the whole of the 
Music of 


GOMES 


NEW OPERA, 


“Tl Guarany,’ 


Produced for the first time in England, 
at the 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA; 


ON 


SATURDAY, JULY 18ru, 


IS NOW READY. 





THE OPERA COMPLETE, 21s. 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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